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DUCATIONAL INSTITUTE.— 


GENTLEMEN are specially PREPARED for the Uni- | 


versities, Naval and Militar: Schools, Civil / ands Best nts, or 
for Professional and General pursuits orgie ands, Bristol. 


PRINCIPAL—S. GRIF 





MBS. J. BAKEWELL'S: EDU CATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for Young Ladies will RE-OPEN 
July the 30th. 
Prospectuses of terms will be forwarded on application to 
Mrs. BAKEWELL, 2, Stanley Crescent, Notting-hill, London (W.) 
References to parents of 


XFORD DIOCES AN SCHOOL, 
COWLEY, near OXFORD 

The system of instruction’ adopted at this school has proved 
eminently successfal for sixteen years. The quality and 
quantity of instruction given is tested twice a year by one 
week's examination, conducted by a committee, members of 
the University of Oxford, and appointed by the Oxford Board 
of Education. Terms, including books, stationary, &c., 27/. 
per annum. 

For prospectus, rules, &c., apply to J. M. C. 
Head-master. 

The business of the school, next Term, will commence on 
Monday, July 27. 


Fpucation at Cologne, on the Rhine.— 


superior establishment, in which they are prepared for the 


BENNETT, 





| to examine the Plan of t 


| particular, 


| Head Office, 26, Si. 


The SONS of GENTLEMEN are RECEIVED into a | 


public schools, universities, military and naval colleges, and | 


the general branches of commerce. 


French and German is guaranteed. The domestic arrange- 


A thorough knowledge of 


ments of the establishment are under the superintendence of | 
the Principal's wife (a German), and his sister (an English- | 


woman). Pupils enjoy the comforts of an English home. 
References and further particulars at Mr. Mitchell's library, 


33, Old Bond-street. 
vs Ta . 
ROOMSGROVE HOUSE, Croydon, 
Surrey.—COLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL, for the Sons of Gentlemen. 

Der a Mr. 8S. BRADLEY (many years Classical and Mathe- 
matical Teacher in the University of Oxford), assisted by 
qualified English and foreign resident Professors. 

The above Establishment, being expressly built for a School, 
is situated in one of the most healthy localities round London, 
and surrounded by several acres of pleasure-grounds, fields, 
and romantic walks. The schoolrooms, dining-rooms, and 
dormitories, are spacious, lofty, and well ventilated, with 
extensive playgronnd and gardens. 

rospectuses of Terms (which are moderate and inclusive), 
references, and testimonials, given on application. 

The ensuing Term will commence on the 21st insté ant. 


St. Mary's College, Bournemouth, Hunts. 
Patron—The Right Hon. the Ear, or MALMESBURY. 
HE OBJECT of this COLLEGE 


provide a saund and religious EDUCATION of the highest 
erder, and to Pa my dents for the Universtties, Army, 
Navy, Indian e, and the Professions generally, at a mode- 
rate expense. 
An especial yo | also can be given to students who hve 








} cation to 


is to | 


| sesses 


completed their ifteenth year, and are preparing either for holy 


orders, or for the legal or for the medical profession. 


It is intended that the system should unite the advantages o f | 


private tuition with those of a public school education. 
There will be 
one The 


D.V.) -an annual election of Sour Foundation | 
holarships to be tenable for from three to six 


“C0 Scholarships also annually, one to Oxford and one to | 


Cambridg 


e, of 50l., tenable for three years, will be open for com- | 


oo to students who have been Sor four years members of the | 


Collegi 
Stent - be admitted at the College as early as at other 


Each s student has a separate dormitory. 
A monthly report of the conduct and diligence of each student 
is sent to his parent or guardian. 
Terms: 601. per Annum. 
Applications for further information can be made to the 
Warden of St. Mary's College, Bournemouth, Hants, or to the 
Rev. WiLL1AM RANDOLPH, Crambridge, near Wine. hester. 








r nl 

CHOLASTIC.—For TRANSFE R, a 
YOUNG. GENTLEMEN'S BOARDING and 
SCHOOL, in a very healthy and pretty locality, near a small 
town, having a railw ay~ -station, a short distance from London, 
where a gentleman of energy with a little capital might soon 
establish an excellent school. 

and 7 guineas. 
Apply to tip, G.,”" 15, Cannonbury Villas, Lower-road, 

Islington (N). 


EOPHYTE WRITERS’ 








SOCIETY.— 


DAY- | 


| Thomas Gooch, 


Terms paid by pupils 30 guineas | 


| John Malcolm, Esq., 47, 


e QUARTERLY CIRCULAR of the NEOPHYTE | 


Th 
WRITERS’ SOCIETY for ay = now ready, 
President’s Address ; the N. V , its Character and Object ; 
“THE CRITIC LITERARY JOU! “Av; x-* NEOPHYTE; Honorary 
Council; Rectorial Council, Sectional Reports ; 
bers ; Official Notices; Correspondence; Douglas Jerrold, an 
elegy Miscellaneous. A Ae will be sent to any address on 
receipt 


of three Postage ot 
8 DR XKE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
_Honley, Huddersfield, July 8th, ‘1887. 


and contains: 


List of Mem- | 


| ANK of DEPOSIT, No. 3, 
EAST, LONDON, Es 
500.0007. 
PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
lis Institutic 
of interest may be obtained with perfect security. 
The Interest is pays uble in January and July, either at the 
Head Office in Lond lon, or at the various Branches throughout 
the Country. TER MORRISON, M maging Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for openin ¢ Accounts sent free 
ITTISH 


on application. 
he ( EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
The TWENTY-SIXTH ANN 


SOCIETY. EstTasiisHep 1831. 
AL MEETING of this Society 
was held in Edin David J. Thomson, 
in the chair. 
the > ‘humb r of Poli 


Directors stated, that 
uw ending Ist March 
last, was 658, the sums th issured being 300,4407., and the 
Annual Preiniums thereon 9 
those of the previous y 


all of which exceed, in every 
ar. 
The Invested Funds of the Society 
The Annual Revenue to 
The Existing Assurances to 
Copies of the Report may 
Offices 


tablished A.D, 1844, — Capital 
are requested 


m, by which’a high rate 


amount to 1,029,6047. 
1764110. 
4.882, 0067. 
‘at the So iety’s 
HRISTIE, Manager. 
L 


hurgh. utdon Office, 


now he obt 1 
ROBT 


tndrew-square 


( 
, Edin 
(" 


26, Poultry, E. 

ARK =e r. R irc HIF, 

Western London Office, 6a, Ja : t Westbourne 
CHARLES B. LEVER, 

Ey CONO} MIC LIFE ASS 

SOCIETY, 

6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 

Chairme HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, 

Deputy Chairman.—RoBert BippuLPu, 

ADVANTAGES- 

Mutual Assurance 

The LOWEsT rates of 
System. 

The WHOLE 


Agent. 
terrace, W. 


Agent. 


URANCE 


Sc ie itor. 


Esq. 
Esa. 


Premium on the MvuTvan 


OF THE Profits divided every Fifth 
rear 
An ace umulated Capit Wl of 
During its existence the 
Claims eas en 
Reversionary. sonuses } 
Policies to the extent of , P 
The last Bonus, declar din 1854, av iged 4 
cent. on the Premiums pi 
Policies in force .. one 
The Annual Income exc ceeds . 
The next Division of Profits will he made in 1859. 
Assurance ted] Ist December, 
Wee pevewnpale Se 251 of 
Prospectuses and fu , pa 
ALEX ANDI 


; « ios ee £1,575, 000 
Society has paid in 

: i 1,455,000 
been added to 
7 per 
amounted to 


£6 
297 000 

7,487 
240,000 
8 effec 1859, 
1863, 
may be 


R M 


obtained on appli- 
ACDONALD, Sect 


N ALL ASSU RANCE TRANSACTIONS 
the first consideration to an insurer should be to satisfy 
himself tha t the Offic “ec in wl he s his insurances 
nnd mable means for ulti ling the engagenrent 
entered into by his poliev, 

SANK OF LONDON and BATIONAL 
INSURANCE ASSOCTATION, establis 
description of Life and Fire Insurance Busi ness. 

One Million sterling 
Subscribed for by upwards of one thousai 
ré esponsible Propriet rs. 
Principal Ofices—Threadneedie-street 
LONDON DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir HENRY MvuGGERIDGE, Alderman, 
the Bank of London. 
Vice-Chairmen. 
JOHN CUMBERLAND, Esq. | Wo». ANTHONY PURNELL, 
John E. Anderson, Esq.,| Fred. Winn Knight, Esq., 

Devonshire-terrace, Hyde- M.P., Southwick - street 

park, director of the Bank Hyde-park, and Wolverly- 

of London. house, Kidderminster. 
William Black, Esq. Thomas Luce, Esq., M.P., 

Black & Bidmead), King-street, James's, & 

street, Cheapside, nesbury, director of the 
Stephen Broad, Esq., Bank of London 

Peckham. Professor Morton, Royal Vete- 
William Carr, Esq., Bish rinary College 

gate-street Without. bb, Esq., 
John Cropp, Esq., Oaklands, 

Park-road, Clapham. 

John Geary, Esq., Hyde-side, 

Edmonton. 


* pos- 


BROVING TAL 
r effect \ 


id influential anc 


, London. 


Director of 


Esq. 


(firm of 
Trump St. 
Tal; 

fal 
Rye-hill, 


ps- 
St. Martin’s- 
ens, Esq., The 

ul Derwent 


Esq. (firm of 
Gooch & Cousens), director 
of the Bank of London. 

Alex. C. Ionides (firm of Ton- | 
ides, Sgouta, & Co. 
of the Bank of London. 

Lord Claud Hamilton. M.P., 
19, Eaton-square 


’ (firm of 


Hospital ul, 26, Buckle 

). director bury. 

Alfred Wilson, Esq. 
Venables, Wilson, 


director of the 


rs- 


(firm of 
& Tyler), 
Sank of 
, Mark- 
ane. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Tyrrell, Paine, 
js tae sank of ) 
Actuary.—Thomas Walker, Esq., 15.A., F.S.S., F.TA. 
This Association, in addition to its large annual income, 
affords the protection and security of a capital of One Million 
sterling, thereby offering ample security to all having trans 


& Layton, Guildhall-yard. 


| actions with it. 


O AUTHORS. — Rozrrr “Harpwices, | © 


Publisher and Printer, 26, Duke-street, Piccadilly, is pre- 
a to undertake the Printing and Publishing of eee Is, 


‘oems, Essays, Pamphlets, &c., on the shortest notice and | 


most reasonable terms. 
blishment, and the large sale of some of his recent publications, 
he is enabled to place all works entrusted to him in the chan- 
nels most likely to insure success.—Hardwicke’s ‘“ Instruc- 
tions to. Authors” s"” sent by post on receipt of a stamp. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 

BEST ARTICLES—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 
THE END.—DEANE, DRAY, and CO.’S Priced Furnishing 
List may be had gratuitously on application, or forwarded by 
post, free, This list embraces the le ading articles from all the 
various departments of their establishment, and is arranged 
to facilitate purchasers in the selection of their goods. It 
comprises Table Cutlery — 
Fenders and Fire-irons—Iron Bedsteads and Bedding—Britan- 
nia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods—Culinary Utensils— 
Turnery—Brus es—Mats, &¢c.—DEANE, DRAy and Co, (open 
ing to the Monument), London-bridge. 


From the central position of his esta- | 


| micals, packed and sent to any part of the king rdom. 
| size, 


Electro-plate — Lamps — Baths— | 


' 
| 
| 


EDMUND CLENCH, 

The Directors are prepared to 

agencies in such districts where the 
re oprese nted. 


Manager ar 
entertain 
Association is not already 


ul Seeretary. 


FLEMING’S PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 


A COMPLETE APPARATUS for 
a taking Portraits 44 and under, including a Double 
Achromatic Lens beautifully mounted in br with rack and 
pinion (warranted to produce as perfect a picture and to be 
as good as the most costly, and exchanged if not found every 
way satisfactory), superior-made Camera, with two dark 
slides and focussing slide, tripod stand with br ass t yp, scales 
and weights, two porcelain pans, bath and d per, glass funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and all the ecessary che- 
Next 
as above, but larger in pro- 
Next size, 117. 1ls., 
invery article in Pho- 


"ass, 


51. , including every article 
portion, taking portraits 6} and unde 
taking pictures 9-square and under. " 
Sography . cheaper than any wholesale house in London, at 
Gilbert Fleming’s. 498, New Oxford-street.—FIRST STEPS 
IN PHOTOG Rs APHY, by GILBERT FLE MIxG now ready, 
price 6d.; by post, 7 stamps. The Art taug ree to pur- 
chasers, and experienced operators sent to give instructions at 


Established a.p, 1700. | their own residence on moderate terms. 


PALL-MALL | 


890.000 


applications for | 


31., | 


1 CLOSE 


iL, 
GoclE ry of 
COLOURS.—The 
TION is NOW OPEN 
EAST (close to Trafalgar-square), 
Admittance ls. Catalogue 6 
JOSEPH J. JEN 


ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT 
VHE CONSERVATIVE 
SOCIETY.—A share paid uy 
share paid a year in advance costs 5/. 3s. ( 
interest “maa halt-ye arly on ail inve sti t 
independently of the bonus declared at t! 
The Society has never paid less than S 
year Seven percent. Subscrir 
days’ notice. No partnership 
ot land is quite optional. Pro 
any part of the world. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISI 
Offices : 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London 


rn YHE AQUARIUM.—Living M 
Fresh-Water ANIMALS and PLANTS, Sea WV 
Tanks, Glasses, and every other requisite, ON SALI 
illustrated, prieed, and descriptive list on app! 
tanks, by Sanders and Woolcott, at thei r 
W. ALForD Lioyp, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Rege 
London (W.) 


ie TW CADBY. SECON 
OHN H. CADBY, SECOND-HAN 
e BOOKSELLER, 83, New- ~street, Birming 
on the Ist very month a PRICED CA‘ 
immense Stoct and would be glad to forwai 
free) upon stating the address. 


NEWSPAPERS. — The Times 

a posted on the evening of public: ation for 

Herald, 26s. : Chr nicle, Daily ( 

Times (Second Edition), Sun, Globe, or Sia 

(Second Day), 14s. 6d. Answers — ad, and or 

prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 10, Thro 
Money-orders payable at chief ithe 


JARTRIDGE and COZENS’, No. 
Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, is the CHEAP! ST 

HOUSE for PAPER, ENVELOPES, &c. Usefu! Cr 
Note, 5 quires for 6d.; Super Thick ditto, ui for } 
Superfine Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 6<. p 100 : I 
Blue Office Envelopes, 4s. 6d. per 1000; Lé - ar Paper 4s. 
ream. Partridge and Cozens’ New Paps I 
2s. 9d. per ream. The Correspondence St 
as a Quill), Is. 3d. per gross. t 
over 20s. carriage paid. Observe 
Manufacturing Stationers, 1, Chancer 


100,000 & USTOME == Wr 


MeSsrs. SAUNDE 
convince a the articles they sell are so goo 
they will ever afterwards be ordered. 
per reatr; Crean Laid Adhesive Eevel 
‘iné Biue Conimercial Note Paper, 4s. 1m 

} paper &. ; Commerci¢ ul Envel topes from 2 ial 
made for stamping arms, crests, initials n paper 
envelopes. Polished steel dies cut from 5s. 6@, and upwards 
Orders over 20s. sent carriage free to any part of the king 
Price lists sent free on application. A sample packet 
descriptions of papers and envelopes, from whic! a sele 
can with ease be made, sent post free on receipt of four st: 
SAUNDERS, ae Manufacturing Statio 104, L 
wall, London (. 


r I TOO?” and OTHER POEMS 
BEELZEBUB. Cheap Edition. Fep. 8 loth, 1 
Free by post on receipt of the amount in postage stamps 
London: KEMBLE and Son, 407, Oxford-st: and 
Booksellers. 


A NEW MONTHLY, SAME SIZE AS“ LIT aa I 
To be published on the 1st of each month, commer 
and to be completed in ten parts, ls. ns wi 
engravings, and a handsome wrapper printed in « 
ORIMER LITTLEGOOD, E SQU IR] 
Young Gentleman who wished to se¢ t I 

it accordingly. By ALFRED W. COLE ay : rrist 
London: JAMES BLAcKwoop, Paternoster-row 


eo NEW WORK BY GABRIEL F E RRY 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 6 
OSTAL, the INDL aN Z: (p OTE 
Tale 


of Mexico during the War of lence 

GABRIEL FERRY, Author of a ut 

and whe resided in that country for se 
London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, 


Wout. secor L ADVENTURE: 
MRS. SEACOLE in MANY LANDS. Edit 
. J. S., with an Introductory Preface by W. H. RUSSELL, 
ig Times Correspondent, and dedicated by permiss 
Major-General Lord Rokeby, K.C.B., with Portra 
Is. 6d. 

‘T have witnessed her devotion and her e: 
eneniy borne testimony to her services to all who 
them. She is the first who has redeemed the name of 'S 
from the suspicion of worthlessness, mercenary buseness 
launder; and I trust England will not forget one who 
_— sick. who sought out her wounded te i y 
| them, and who perfiemned the last oftices for son 
trious dead.”"—Preface 

‘Londo on: James BLACKWOOD, Paternosté 


THE WATER CURE.—ST. 
INVALID'S and SELECT BOARDING 
Malvern, Worcestershire.—Attending Phy sici 
Ly D., formerly Physician to the Winderme 
Edinburgh, and Kilkenny Hydropathic Insti 
The picturesque village of Malve 
salubrious air and pure water, is situated 
Malvern Hills, opposite the town of Great Malver 
on the east. 

The above-mentioned house, pr d with all the m« 
improvements conducive to hea ith 2 ind comfor t, has bee 
cently opened fer the reception of invalids ot 
temperate and regular habits, desirous of combining onn 
rate terms the advantages of a select table d’) 
retirement of a private dwelling; and, under an ¢ 

superintendence, it is hoped everything will be arrs 

satisfaction of its inmates. 

Terms, which are moderate, may be kn 
| to the matron, 


ON SATURDAY, THE 257n 

PAINTERS in WATER- 
FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI 
at their GALLERY PALL MALI 
from NINE till DUSK 


‘~p 


KINS, Secret 


Ww.C.) 
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Vongqurvurs: Abi cations. | 


Atl essrs. 





NEW POE ~_ 
Tust publi : 
pe [s.. By EDW. ARD WILBERFOR( E 
u EDMUND F¥ RSTER BLANCHARD 
London: L {AN, Brow 1 Co 
[ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE BRITISH 
ISLETS 
ed, in 1 vol. crown § vith 41 s 14 
cl ET Th t 
[PHE BEAUTIFUL ISLETS | of 
| TAIN By WALT! R DENDY, A r 
iui M = 
= ( 
, “oy i ( 

Vy WORK BY 8S JOH HERSCHEL, BART 
FXSSAYS from’ DINBURGH and| 
ZA fai I y e\ ~ \ af 1 

3 ! Sir JOMN I i i ! | t., K i 
\ ri I s « 
s 1 1 
~ J n Hers ot ‘ < nd Y ri ssure 
sof fficult 
: . 4 f Sir Joh 
‘ ys nd 
rm with the 1 clot 
SIR J. HERSCHEL’S OU! NES of ASTRO- 
\ Ne I th Plat W Engravings 
I ! I 1 ( 
four views draw! 
! less ) 1 tl Author's 
@QUMMER MONTHS a r the ALPS: 
i, the A M Ros By THOMAS W 
I I Law 
; - sing! 
s Mr. H 
t 4 
( M Ros ( i 
t th binster 
I or 
WN OTICE.—3 I Green’s ** Lives of 
a\ ‘ I LONGMA) 
m. The s 
= ¢ \ p t SV V 
s Port r Any 
1 se] it t s 0 sW 
se S In ¢ ve 
' 
is itr 
ese ¥ nes 
i ind ¢ P y ster 
AT ) \ ENTII 
4 NEW SERIES of SCIENTIFIC 
* MA Ss. B I ) ( BRAITH, M.A 
I Ss. HAUGH \ at rs 
( ] I I s npl 
M n I " 
ANUAITI of AR HMETIC Sixth 
» ANUAITI Oo] \STRONOMY. Second 
ANUAL OF HYDR rATICS second 
MANUAL OF OPTICS < editior 
» MANUAL OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 
TAL OF MECHANICS. Fourth edition 
MANI OF EUCLID, Books I. and I. 
LL lon: I { H and Cc 
METICAI MATHEMATICAL SCHOO! 
cS the Rey. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop o 
i ite Fell St. J von ghee eee, ¢ ambridge. 
New Editions, ¢ 1d st yped 
\ RITH METI for SC HOOLS: with a 
’ Ww DECIMAL COINAGI By the R 
k COLENSO. D.D.. } ) Nat and late Fellow 
n's ( ( 6d. KEY, 
1AYNARD. price ¢ 
\ H 
» by Bishop COLENSO :— 
EXT-BOOK of ELEM ENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
» Ls. v Answers or i 5 parts, 
tely, as follows 
l'ext-Book, ¢ $ Examples, Part II _ Prat 
les, Pa us . Decimals, &c., 
thi ted. Answers tot 
| iwles. Part IT. (¢ vi Solutions « 
nd A thn ! ficult Questi 
EMENTS « ALGEBRA, 1 vol. 8vo. 
ae eee 12mo. Part I. 





2mo. Part II. 6s 
. 1s. 6d.; KEY, 





XAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
CLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, | 





rhe above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d.; with- | 
t KEY, ls. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 3s. 6d.; KEY 
— Part II. 2s. a, KEY, 5s. a 
London: LonGMaN, Brown, and Co. 








(SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN) 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


Selections from 
Syria. By the 
Iilustrations. 


CHO IW CHOW : being 
Jourr kept in Egypt, and 
ss ] TLELAND. " ocak Ann with 


‘The narrative of Lady I alkland’s experiences of India 














| HOWITT, 


| 


1, Gara Manoonovow-srane  Wresers. Longmans’ Publications. 
‘|HURST AND BLACKETT | 


NEW WORK BY WIL. LIAM HOWITT. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. *S0 188, clot CE 
YALLANGETTA, _ the UATTER’S 
HOME: A Story of Australian 6 By WILLIAM 
Authoref “ Two Years in Victoria,” &c. 
ta London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 
NEW WORK BY COLONEL G. GREENWOOD. 
Just published, in 8vo., with Map, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
>AIN and RIVERS; or, Hutton and Playfair 
against Lyell and all comers. By Colonel GEORGE 
GREENWOOD, 
London : 
NEW WORK BY THE 


LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 
AUTHOR OF “THE PLEASURES 
ME 


OF HO 
Just published, in fep. 8vO., price 48. cloth, 


A LEGEND of GLENCOE, and other 
4 Poems. By the Rev. JOHN ANDE RSON, Minister of 
Kinnoull, Author of ‘The Pleasures of Home.” 
| London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. Be Sie 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF FARR’S SCHOOL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, EXTENDED TO THE 
TREATY OF P a 1856. 


lo 
& 


Ine du rovernment of Bombay 
sal ve r ) rk. ca dy F alkland’s 
po g or advantageous ‘opp tunities of getting the | 

rmation on any subject that atti ated her. Her 
e fresh and pleasant.”— Spectator, 
LIVES OF PHILIP 
I irl of Arund 1, = of ANNE DACRES his 
W ai, from th e Original MSS., by the DUKE of 
Ni Kk, E. M. 1 vol. catieas , 10s. 6d. 
The noble editor of these biographies is well warranted 



















t t wl his prefuce e 8, that they will be 
rea h interes rhey throw val ton the social 
1 tl 1¢ Elizabethan age.” 

Ga 
.TTTAD ‘{DADIVY A 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA- 

BETH DAVIS, a Bala a Nurse. Edited by JANE 
WILLI 5, Aut ) A Memoir of the Rev. T. Price,” 

hint. Sinise , 
I nd inter g work, giving a sketch of the 
\ 1 fa very remarkable woman.” 





Investigator. 












| extant; 


, 12mo. price 5s. 6d. cl 


Inl Vv 

, ‘Fr + . 
SHOOL ond F "AMIL Y HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the earliest period to the Nineteenth 
Year of the Reign of Queen Victoria: containing a Narrative 
of Civil and Military Transactions; and exhibiting a view of 
the Religion, Government and Laws, Literature, Arts, Com- 
merce, Manners, and Customs, &c., of the different periods of 
English History. By EDWARD FARR, F.S.A. New Edi- 
tion, rewritten throughout, printed from a new type, and 
greatly improved. 
rtainly one of the best school histories we have. 
Journal of Education. 

‘The best History of England for families and schools 
the plan and appearance of the book being as favour- 
talent of its analysis and the perspicuous simplicity 
"—John Bull, 

London: LonGmMaN, Brown, and Co. 
Just publishe i, in a handsome volume, crown 8vo., 


7s. 6d., or with gilt edges, &., 9s., 
rue ‘LAST JUDGMENT. A POEM. 
work is elaborately finished, 


In Twelve Books. 
Tait's Magazine.—* The 
great and also strong imaginative 


reasoning 





“er ae 
It is ce 





able as the 
of its style. 


336 pagse, 


¥ ‘rom 
and indicates 








| powers. The poem contains passages more magnificent than 
we have quoted, and especially those in which the poet, like 
Dante, seeks to penetrate the dismal abodes of the lost, and 
narrates the woes of the fallen angels. To a splendid theme 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

WE are glad to hear that the JmERRoLpD Testimonial 
is progressing. It is now understood that a con- 
siderable sum of money will be realised for the 
benefit of the family, and that that sum of money 
is needed. The subject is too painful to dwell 
upon; so we shall briefly say that we are glad to 
hear of the realisation of the money, as we are 
sorry to know that it is needed. 

Arising out of this testimonial scheme is ¢ 
curious tale, which seems to have emanated from 
the fertile imagination of a “ special correspon- 
dent,” to the effect that the party of amateur 
actors was invited to Windsor Castle, and re- 
fused to go unless permitted to sup with 
the Queen. Setting aside the improbability 
that any English gentlemen would be guilty 
of such a bélise as to stipulate beforehand 
how they were to be treated during a visit, 
it is not likely that the QupEN, having been so 
bargained with, would have anything further to 
do with them. Besides, men of great note in 
literature know too well what is due to them- 
selves and the sacred dignity of their craft to 
desire to suffer the humiliation of mixing in 
society where they could not be received with 
perfect equality. Dining at the royal table does 
not raise a man to a level with the QuEEN; and it 
would be all the more painful for a man of acute 
sensitiveness to find himself in a position which 
the very studied politeness of his treatment 
proves to be a false one. The facts of the case, 
so far as they are of interest to the public, seem 
to be that the Queen, having a desire to see Mr. 
Wirxie Cotrins’s little drama “The Frozen 
Deep” acted by Mr. Dickens and his friends, an 
intimation to that effect was conveyed to that 
gentleman; and the entertainment was accor- 
dingly given at the Egyptian Hall, where Her 
Magesty, the Royal Family, aad many royal and 
illustrious visitors attended, and manifested 
the greatest delight at secing that exquisite 
little gem of a drama so finely played. 

It is, of course, a question which is open to fair 
discussion whether the common cry that Mr. 
Dickens is deteriorating, and that each of his 
works betrays a tendency downwards, is or is 
not an enunciation of what Srerne called “ the 
cant of criticism;” but it will be admitted on all 
hands that the controversy should be carried out 





interest to the waste and barren pages of “ Little 
| Dorrit.” If Miss MApeLEerne Sairn had only 
played her interesting little drama a few months 
earlier, the novel might have been saved at least 
| from the charge of being common-place ; for 
| “lugged ” into the story, “ by hook or by crook,” 
| would this Circe of Glasgow have been as surely as 
| the jury returned a verdict of “ Not Proven.” Yet, 
whilst we admit all this, let us reverently de- 
clare our fixed and unalterable conviction, that in 
Cuares Dickens we have among us one of the 
greatest and most brilliant men of genius that this 
orany other age ever saw; let us know him for the 
author of works which will endure as long as the 
English language itself—as the sweetest painter 
of manners, and all the delicate and intricate 
changes of the human heart—as the poet of our 
daily life; the “guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
who has gilded some of the darkest moments of 
our lives—who has planted in our bosoms a 
lively faith that all is not wickedness and corrup- 
tion on the earth—and who has taught us to 
know a part, at least, of what was meant when 
we were told that God looked upon his work that 
he had made and found it very good. Perhaps to 
no writer that ever lived, except SuHaksprere, 
has human nature ever been so deeply indebted 
as to Cuaries Dickens; and, if perchance there 
' be any among our readers who judge this language 
to be extreme and hyperbolical, let us remind 
them that it is to him we owe the regen 
taste which proves that there may 
humour and wit without coarseness ; the advance 
from “CorrntutAn Tom” and his blackguard 
companions to Sam WELLER and Mr. Pickwick 
is very great indeed. Let us remind them also 
that it is Dickens who, above all other writer 
has succeeded in depicting the beauty of simple 
virtue without rendering it contemptible. Less 
analytical than Bawzac the great, or ever 
Mr. Tuackeray, there is infinitely more of 
instinctive genius about him than in either. 
Where they with great elaboration and extreme 
pains would be laying bare the muscles of the 
heart, he, in a few plain and simple toucl 
will give you not only the fact, but the moral of 
the heart itself. Even in his failures he is greater 
than most men, and in “ Little Dorrit” there are 
pages and pages which would glorify and immor- 
talise a book ten times more stupid, and make 


the reputation of scores of critics who affect to 


| 
| 
| 


ration of 
be good 






1es 


| despise the work. 


with temper, and with that respect which is ever | 


due to real genius. That a great many persons 
should dislike “Little Dorrit” is not umnac- 
countable to us. In our eyes, this is certainly 
the worst of Mr. Dickens's works, excepting 
always that incomparably bad and unconsciously 
pernicious book, “ Hard Times.” We see more 
faults in “ Little Dorrit” than we care to enu- 
merate: that it defies every rule, and is 
framed in accordance with no plan; that it brings 
personages upon the stage, with infinite pomp 
and ceremony, and straightway dismisses them, 
and does nothing whatever with them; that it 
hurries promising careers into unforeseen and 
absurd catastrophes; that it has been evidently 
written from hand to mouth—the author not 
scrupling to trust to the accident-paragraphs and 
police reports of the Times, to help him out of 
every difficulty. Also it seems to us that both 
the hero and heroine of the story (we mean, 
of course, Litrte Dorrit herself and Mr. Cien- 
NAM) are personages so hopelessly dull and uninte- 
resting, that we never feel any sympathy for them, 
and are glad to be rid of them altogether. We 
should like to know exactly why old Dorrir went 
to prison, and why he came out again ; what it was 
that old Jeremran and Mrs. CLeNNAM were so 
Inysterious about; what was the secret of BLAN- 


Those who agree with us in this belief will 


understand with what astonishment and disgust 
we have read an article in the Saturday Review in 
which this master-mind is treated as if he were 
a common buffoon. In an article headed “ Lieht 
Literature and the Saturday Review,” one of the 
contributors to that periodical—after relating a 
charge brought by the Leader that he and his 


| brethren had a habit of “ tilting blindly against 


| down the Prime Minisicé te 


mors’ ascendancy of that iron-nerved woman; | 


what relation Miss WApe was to Artuur, or to 
Macey, or to Tatrycoram; what became of 
that singularly uninteresting person “ Per” and 
of her extremely disagreeable husband, Mr. 
Henry Gowan ? All these matters, and more, 
occur to us, and we should like to have them 
solved. So weak is the combination of the story, 
that the author has (as we have already stated) 


been compelled to have recourse to the stores of | 


sober contemporaneous fact to strengthen it; but in 
vain; not Joun SApLetR, nor the British Bank, nor 


Rossoy, nor Repratu, nor the district surveyor 
‘ 


the sturdiest living celebrities”—proceeds to prove 
the falsity of the accusation by stating that, 
although Mr. Dickens “is a man of 
talent,” in whose language is “ great epigramma- 
tic force and humorous quaintness;” that it is 
* his business to amuse the people;” th«* he 
mere pastry-cook who “ scarifies the Lora Chief 
Justice in gilt gingerbread, cavicatures and hands 

infamy in cleverly- 

devised shapes of blanc mange ;” that his faith in 

morals and theology consists of “a sort of happy- 

go-lucky notion that everything is all right all 

round, and that—except a few melo-dramatic 

villains who are wanted as foils for the rest— 

this world is peopled by a number of rather gro- 

tesque but exquisitely-luscious incarnate virtues, 

and the next by a bevy of glorified opera- 

dancers, who have no better occupation than that 

of petting their earthly congeners here and 

hereafter ;” finally, that Mr. Dickens is really 

and truly only “ the most distinguished buffoon 

of society.” 

Now, without going into the other topics 
broached by this article—as to whether the 
writers in the Saturday Review are or are not a 
clique of university men, who have more of 
scholastic flippancy than knowledge of men and 
things,—whether, in fact, they are anything 
better than overgrown schoolboys, or whether (to 
put it in the form which they have specially 
chosen) they be not guilty of dogmatism which is 
“puppyism come to maturity ”"—we can regard 
this verdict upon Mr. Dickens as nothing but 
the attempt of an inferior mind to degrade that | 
which he cannot understand. There is not a 
man, woman, or child in the country that has 
ever shed a tear over the grave of little Nell | 


great 


»isa 


| of Tottenham-Court-road, could give a spice of 


who will not stigmatise that epithet “ buffoon ” as 
mendacious; there is no one who ever gained an 
hour of sunshine from “ Pickwick,” “Barnaby 
Rudge,” “The Old Curiosity Shop,” “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” “ Dombey aud Son,” or the “‘ Christmas 
Carol,” who will not cry “Shame!” upon the 
slanderer. ‘There is a sort of hard words which 
can only be replied to by hard words, and the 
word “buffoon,” as applied to Mr. Dickens, is 
one of that species. He himself is placed too 
high in literature to condescend to bandy words 
with the Saturday reviewer; and, therefore, it 
behoves those who love him and feel grateful 
to him for the many great and good things which 
he has done in the world to hurl back the offen- 
sive missle with all the strength and scorn at 
their command. 

After regarding the novelist these many years 
as being in the same category with the dramatist, 
business it is to “hold the mirror up to 
Nature,” it is suddenly discovered that Mr. 
Dickens has no business to attempt to teach 
people by his books, and that all he is expected 
to do is “ to make them laugh.” What a notable 
discovery ! The novelist then must never incul- 
cate a moral (for it is clear that to prove that 
thoughtlessness is better than hypocrisy in youth 
is as grievous a crime as to point out the defects 
in the Circumlocution Office); fature Fre_pines 
must write no more “Tom Joneses ;” all that they 
can properly do is to write a purposeless story, 
which is to make people laugh, and to leave the 
duty of thinking for the good of the nation entirely 
to the writers of the Saturday Review. How any 
man can have the hardihood to assert that the 
Circumlocution Office is not a photograph to the 
life, we cannot understand ; the truth is brought 
‘learly to our apprehension every day of our 
sketch was in @ 
no contradicting 


whose 
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literary 


the truthfulness of Merpie. Why, then, attack 
Mr. Dickens for having striven to apply his 
story to a good purpose—the exposure of 


SapLeirism and Redtapeism? Arraign him 
before the literary tribunal if you will, and prove 
that he has executed his purpose badly; but do 
not utter the stupendous absurdity that the 
writer of fiction may not healthily apply his 
powers to the rectification of moral and social 
evils, and that it is not, in fact, his duty to com- 
mingle instruction as much as it is compatible 
with the amount of amusement which he im- 
parts. 


The half-yearly meeting of the members of the 
toyal College of Preceptors, held at the rooms in 
Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, on the 27th of June, 
was a very stormy one. In the absence of the 
President, Mr. Humpnreys, the chair was taken 
by Mr. Taytor Jones, who, in the course of his 
opening address, expressed a hope that the pro- 
ceedings would pass off amicably, and an opinion 
that an immense amount of good had been 
effected by the College. ‘To prove this, he stated 
that the examinations of the pupils in schools by 
the examiners of the College had gradually 
increased ; and that, at the last examination, no 
less than 421 certificates had been given, and 
upwards of 3000 had been given since the foun- 
dation of the College. After the financial state- 
ment had been read by the secretary, which 


showed that the receipts for the half-year 
had been 340. 17s. 10d, and the balance 
in hand 75/7. 2s. 10d, a certain Mr. For 


complained that the auditors had been “held 
up to execration : for 
calling attention to the increasing deficit in the 
payment of subscriptions; and this was followed 
up by Dean Wirson, who stated that, although 
he had applied the offensive epithet to the audi- 
tors, it was in the privacy of conversation, and 
was never intended for publication. The entrance 
of Dr. Attscutt (who will be remembered by 
our readers as the author of a letter which was 
published in these columns, calling attention to 
the unsatisfactory state of the college) became a 
signal for shouts and groans, which did not, how- 
ever, prevent him from pursuing his attack with 
much earnestness and determination. Until we 
are in pessession of more facts bearing upon the 
state of the college, we must content ourselves 
with reminding both parties of a self-evident 
truism, namely, that these dissensions are likely 
neither to further the cause of the society nor to 
carry out its object. 


as a vile faction, 


The Association for Promoting the Repeal of 
the Taxes on Knowledge has issued a circular 
which, after requesting the aid of all well-wishers 
to the cause, states that “‘ Mr. Arrton, M.P. for 
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the Tower Hamlets, has undertaken to bring the 
Paper Duty before the House of Commons during 
the present session.” Do these gentlemen 
really know what it is they are fighting with? 
They are fighting with the monopoly of the 
Times, and the whole army of the dear press; 
they are fighting with the leading news-venders ; 
they are fighting against the most complicated 
vested interests that ever banded to perpetuate an 
abuse. Much of time, more of money, and most 
of all of perseverance, will be required before they 
can win the victory. Moreover, they must wait 
for the great ocean-wave of the cheap press, which 
must, sooner or later, wash away all these mud- 
banks. 

The lighting up at night of the New Museum 
at Kensington again suggests the feasibility of 
lighting the new reading-room of the British 
Museum with gas. It has been proved to de- 
monstration that it is possible to light such a 
building from the outside without the slightest | 
danger from fire. If so, why not render the 
Reading-room available for night-reading to some | 
extent. We know that for books to be sought | 
for out of the library at night, a thorough lighting | 
of the whole library will be necessary, and that | 
that can hardly be effected without incurring a | 
risk; but it would be possible to let those 
literary workers who will get their books during | 
daylight remain until ten o'clock. This would 
practically be a great boon to those who 
use the library for the purpose of serious 
work. It is perfectly well known that any one 
who is consulting a certain number of books for 
a specific purpose can have those books laid | 
aside for him until he has done with them. Let 
that system be a little extended, and the literary 
workmen will have all that they can reasonably 
expect; and the only persons who would have 
any reason to complain of the change would be | 
the active, excellent, and already hard-worked 
employés at the library. We have no doubt, how- 
ever, that an increase of the staff. combined with | 
a tangible increase of pay, would go far to remove 
even their scruples. | 

Lord Campsect, by dint of his natural perse- | 
verance and the divinity which doth hedge a | 
Lord Chief Justice, is likely to carry his Bill for | 
the Suppression of Obscene Books through the | 
Lords. Whether he will be as successful in the 
Commons remains to be seen. Even at the risk | 
of being accused (as the high-minded Lord | 
Lynpuurst was) of favouring obscene publica- | 
tions, we must confess that in our opinion the 
Bill is unjust, ineffectual, and likely to be pro- 
ductive of more harm than good. Not only does 
it condemn the cheap garbage of Holy well-street, 
whilst it permits the expensive poisons which 
degrade French and German literature to pass 
unchallenged; but it gives a power to a common 
inspector of police which such a functionary is 
utterly incompetent to exercise. Imagine the | 
absurdity of seeing a noble Lord vote for | 
Lord Campseti’s Bill one day, and on the | 
morrow at Messrs. Sorueny and WILxkrnson’s, | 
wagging his head liquorishly over a fine copy of | 
the Orleans Gallery (“ Perfect, sir; by Venus! | 
and with all the suppressed plates !”) or a good | 
example of the “ Hypnerotomachia ” of ArETINo. 
Then, again, how ridiculous to give a policeman | 
the power to enter and search for indecent prints. 
How many Gurpos and RarnHarts—how many 
subjects by Tirtanand Correcato, Ruzens,Erry, 
and Frost—would be marched off to the station- | 
house by the too-modest inspector? How many 
blushing Venuses and Graces would be forced to 
veil their charms, or mount the treadmill! Why, 
the Queen’s Cabinet would be despoiled of 
many a boasted treasure if even-handed justice 
were administered. Craupr’s sketching-book 
would have to make its appearance at Bow-street, 
and the print department of the British Museum 
would be thrown open to the A. division, to the 
infinite disgust of Mr. Carpenter. In fact, this 
Measure appears to be one of those pieces of 
short-sighted legislative cobbling which proceed 
from a meddling spirit of interference rather than | 
a broad and statesmanlike view of things as they 
are. In one point of view the debate on the 
second reading was interesting, in so far as it 
gave occasion for Lord Lynpuurst to pay back 
Lord Campsett’s insult with interest, and fur- 
nished an anecdote which will look well when 
some literary Lord Chief Justice, with a spirit 
kindred to his own, shall come to perform to the | 
author and compiler of “ The Lives of the Chan- 
cellors” the same resurrectionising office which 
he has so unsparingly performed for his prede- 








cessors in office: 


Lord Lyndhurst said he had to acknowledge the 
full and ample manner in which the noble and 
learned lord had alluded to the offensive words ut- 
tered by him on the occasion of the second reading of 
the Bill. He did not, owing to an infirmity under 
which he suffered, hear the words himself, but they 
were reported to him by several noble friends. They 
were expressions of the most offensive nature. But 
he apprehended that his noble and learned friend was 
not always aware of the meaning of the expressions 
he used. He had been so accustomed, in relating 
anecdotes of his predecessors in office, to make degrad- 
ing statements concerning them, that his judgment 
must have become blunted in reference to the language 
suitable to such a purpose. He (Lord Lyndhurst) 
was the more convinced of this since his noble and 
learned friend, in a volume of a publication which he 
had not long since issued to the world, inserted two 
or three paragraphs which he (Lord Lyndhurst) con- 


sidered to be of an insulting nature against himself; 
and, having done so, he selected that particular | 


volume and sent it to him (Lord Lyndhurst) as a 
present. He concluded from that that his noble and 
learned friend did not understand the force of his own 
expressions. On the very occasion on which the ex- 


| pressions he then complained of were uttered—ex- 


pressions which were more degrading to the person 
who uttered them than they could be to the person 
against whom they were uttered—his noble and 


| learned friend, when the division took place, came 
} round to him, and, with a smiling face, asked | 


him to a mend his Bill. He (Lord Lyndhurst), not 
having heard the offensive expressions, consented, 


| and made the amendments which had been referred 
| to. 


Although Lord CamPBect expressed some sur- 
prise at receiving this castigation after apology 
given, it was no more than he richly merited. 
An apology is always an admission of ignorance, 
and a request for forgiveness upon that ground; 
but when the existence of that ignorance is more 
than doubtful, the statement that there was no 
intention to offend seems contradictory to the 
fact. 

The following letter must bring to a conclusion 
the painful and rather tiresome correspondence 
about “The Hobbies.” Wecan admit no more, 
either pro or con, 

London, July 7th, 1857. 

Str,—I have to beg your indulgence for again in- 
truding upon your attention a matter which concerns 
myself personally ; but, having reason tofear that my 
reserve upon certain painful circumstances which Mr. 
Newby has needlessly obtruded upon public notice 
has exposed me to misrepresentation, I trust that you 
will kindly allow me to offer the following statement 
of facts in self-defence. 

Mr. Newby, being unable to deny that he affixed 
my name to “ The Hobbies” without my consent, has 
endeavoured to divert public attention from this fact 
to circumstances which have nothing to do with it. 


| In two letters he has tried to make it appear that I 


offered to let my name be announced as editor of the 


| work in question, and that in denying this I state 


what is untrue. In short, Mr. Newby seems to have 
taken with my private affairs and my _ personal 
character as unwarrantable a liberty as he has already 
taken with my literary reputation. 

About a year and a half ago, I made certain altera- 
tions in the work above alluded to, and offered it to 
four or five publishers; but in no one instance (and 
the question was asked) would I permit my name to 
appear in connection with it, the work being of a kind 
that a lady would not be likely to write, and the 
phrase “ edited by ” being not unfrequently used as a 
slight disguise for authorship. 

One of these publishers was Mr. Chapman, of the 
firm of Chapman and Hali, whose name I am com- 
pelled to mention because it has been dragged into 
this controversy by Mr. Newby, who has circulated 
a copy of a letter from that gentleman, with a view 
to have it inferred that I consented to my name 
being affixed to “‘The Hobbies.” I have, however, 
the satisfaction of giving the following explicit 
testimony of Mr. Chapman himself to the fact 
that I did not offer to affix my name to the book 
in question. 

(copy.) 
193, Piccadilly, London, July 4th, 1857. 

Str,—In your circular, dated June 6th, I observe 
you state that ‘‘The Hobbies” was offered by Miss 
Kavanagh to a London firm with the understanding 
that it was to be “ announced” as edited by her. As 
long as my name was not meationed I thought it 
unnecessary to take notice of this inaccuracy ; but as 
you have in another circular, dated June 29, quoted 
my whole letter as confirming that statement, I must 
call your attention to the fact that it says nothing 
whatever about such “ announcement.” 

I simply stated that Miss Kavanagh offered to edit 


| the book, which she does not, I believe, deny; but I 


will now add that if she had offered to affix her name 
—which she did not do—I should have declined it, as 
contrary to my notions of what is right on such 
matters.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

T. C. Newby, Esq. E. C. CoapMAn. 


P.S.—I have sent a copy of this to Miss Kavanagh, 
in justice to myself. 

I need say no more ; but, as Mr. Newby has made 
use of the word “edit” in a manner calculated to 
mislead, it is necessary for me to add that I have not 
seen the MS. of the work for eighteen months, nor 
have the proofs been submitted to me; I cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as in any way responsible for 
the book as printed. 

Sincerely hoping that I may not again be com- 
pelled to trouble you on this painful matter 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
JuLia KAVANAGH. 











There are some changes taking place in the 
| journalistic world which should be noticed. The 
| Morning Herald, which has now come into the 
hands of two proprietors with a capitalist in the 
City to back them, is going to do wonders. There 
is to be an encyclopedist for editor, and, to put a 
new front to the offending, a spick and span new 
fount of copper-faced type. The Herald also 
issues an evening paper at a cheap rate, which is 
called the Evening Herald, and contains all the 
news of the day. The Standard is in other 
hands, and differs widely in policy from its 
ancient friend. ‘The St. James’s Chronicle has 
become the property of a religious publisher of 
high standing, and will, doubtless, not only main- 
tain but mend its position. A new illustrated 
weekly paper may be shortly expected, which 
will rival the Z/lustrated London News. The pro- 
jectors are the Messrs. Tariis; and it is a ter- 
rible omen for Mr. Incram that these enterpris- 
ing publishers have never yet failed in anything 
they have undertaken. Perhaps, however, there 
will be room for both. 


The Secretary of the Neophyte Writers’ Society 
has favoured us with a pamphlet purporting to 
be the quarterly circular of the society, in which 
some allusions are made to the opinion respecting 
their scheme which their own importunity has 
forced from us. The portion of the pamphlet 
which refers to ourselves opens with a statement 
that “the privacy which has hitherto attended 
our proceedings has been broken into by a dis- 
cussion of rather an angry kind, that has arisen 
between the above journal and one or two mem- 
bers of Neophyte” (sic). In reply to this, we 
have only to say that it was not our fault that 
their privacy was broken into, seeing that our 
sole objection to the scheme was that, instead of 
preserving that privacy which was alone compa- 
tible with their true position, they sought to make 
themselves public and popular. After these pre- 
fatory remarks came a copy in ertenso of the letter 
which Mr. De List& sent to us (which, as “the 
members of Neophyte” are good enough to 
admit we were “sufficiently liberal to insert 
entire”), and some abbreviated extracts from 
our remarks, interspersed with bald common- 
places about this journal’s “want of consis- 
tency.” In reply to this, we can only thank 
“the members of Neophyte” for their advice as 
to the conduct of our business, though, at the 
same time, we must assure them that we do 
not stand in the slightest need of it. If 
we meddled with them it was at their own re- 
quest. They asked us for an opinion, and we gave 
it. It was not palatable, and kine ille lacryme! 
But, in bidding them farewell, let us gently 
remind them that there is a little matter not yet 
cleared up, as to which we hoped one day to hear 
from them. How was it that they published a 
list of councillors, stating that they were persons 
who took an active part in the proceedings of the 
society, and at the same time wrote, to us for the 
private addresses of many of these persons? Until 
this point is cleared up we must decline to take 
any further notice of the Neophyte Writers’ 
Society. 

If literature does not get its share of the loaves 
and fishes and honours of the world it is certainly 
not for want of trying on the part of its votaries. 
Some timie ago, when the political world was 
rife with speculations upon the then impending 
general election, we suggested the desirability of 
having a few literary men (exclusively so, with- 
out the concomitant advantages of birth and 
fortune) in the representative body. It is not 
improbable that this utopian vision may be 
realised; for Mr. THackeEray is standing for the 
city of Oxford, that seat being vacated by the 
decision of the Election Committee. As Mr. 
Tuackeray is making a busy canvas, and is an 
effective public speaker; and as, moreover, he is 
supported by all the influence of the ous 
member, it is not improbable that he will be 
elected, L. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Indigenous Races of the Earth, or New Chapters of 
Ethnological Inquiry: including Monographs of 
Special Departments of Philology, Iconography, 
Cranioscopy, Paleontology, Pathology, Archeo- 
logy, Comparative Geography, and Natural His- 
tory. Contributed by ALrrep Maury, Francis 
Poxszxy, and J. Airken Meics, M.D. Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott and Co. London: 
Tribner and Co. 1857. 

Tuis interesting volume must be regarded rather 
as a rich repertory of facts than as a scientific 
work enunciating and proving a distinct prin- 
ciple. It is indeed a collection of essays and 
précis of facts, prepared not only by the three 
gentlemen whose names are upon the title-page, 
but also by some of the most celebrated ethnolo- 
gists of the day. We do not expect that this, or, 
indeed, considering the present state of the 
science, any other work, will definitely settle the 
many complex questions respecting the unity or 
diversity of the human race; but we feel per- 
suaded, from the cursory perusal which we have 
been enabled to give to this volume, that the 
matter contained in it will be found to be of the 
greatest service to all who desire to penetrate the 
depths of the subject. 

The subdivision of the chapters will give a 
good idea of the way in which the question is 
treated. The first chapter treats of the distinc- 
tion and classification of tongues; their relation 
to the geographical distinction of races: and the 
inductions which may be drawn from these rela- 
tions. The second (which is by M. Pulszky) con- 
tains iconographic researches on human races 
and their art. The third considers the cranial 
characteristics of the races of men. The fourth 
treats of acclimation, or the comparative in- 
fluence of climate, endemic and epidemic diseases, 
on the races of men. The fifth is upon the 
Monogenists and the Polygenists; and the sixth 
is a commentary upon the principal distinctions 
observable among the various groups of humanity. 
The volume is very plentifully illustrated with 
diagrams, engravings, and charts; not the least 
curious among the latter being a map, showing 
the relative distribution of men and monkeys 
upon the surface of the globe, and the curious 
resemblance which may be traced between the 
simious animals and the indigenous specimens of 
the human species. The tendency of the work is 
in favour of variety of species. 

A Manual of Ancient Geography. By Dr. LeonarD 
Scumirz, Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Black. 

DESIGNED as a companion to Dr. Schmitz’s “ Manual 
of Ancient History,” this volume supplies the geo- 
graphical and ethnographical information required by 
the student in reading the Greek and Latin authors, 
and learning ancient history. The author has care- 
fully avoided mixing it with modern geography ; so 
that the usual confusion between the present and 
past, felt by students of other works on the same sub- 
ject, is not experienced by the reader of this. It is 
not merely a book for the school—it should be in 
every library. 


Rain and Rivers ; or, Hutton and Playfair against Lyell 
and all Comers. By Colonel GEorGE GREENWOOD. 
Longman and Co. 

CoLonEL GREENWOOD attacks one by one the theories 

of Lyell, which assert the formation of the existing 

state of thé earth’s surface by causes now steadily in 
operation, and with the element of time to bring about 
the results. Colonel Greenwood, we presume, goes in 

for ‘the convulsion” theory. He has certainly a 

good deal to say against Lyell, if not so much to say 

for himself. 





RELIGION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THe subject of Convocation is one of so much im- 
portance that we are not sorry to have an opportunity 
of again bringing it under our readers’ notice, avail- 
ing ourselves of the following:—Convocation and the 
ity: a Letter to the Ven. Archdeacon Grant. By 
Fraycis Henry Dickryson, Esq. (London: Ridg- 
way.)—Convocation, as our readers know, is not now 
quite the caput mortuum that it was a few years ago. 
“Can these dry bones live?” is a question that was 
often asked with respect to it, by some with a sneer, 
and by some in despair; but which can now be 
answered, if not quite so triumphantly as might be 











desired, at all events in the affirmative. It does not 
start from out its cere-cloths a perfect man like 
Lazarus, but it has at least an organic existence—vital 
energies—and it is with regard to the proper direction 
of these that Mr. Dickinson addresses the Venerable 
Archdeacon. As a sincere friend of the Church, 
he congratulates it upon the freedom of debate 
which its Convocation at present enjoys. ‘ But,” 
says he, “if I look to what you have done, I see 
that, so far from working out your functions of a 
Synod, you have hardly got even so far as to prepare 
the heads of Bills affecting the Church; you have 
appointed committees who have drawn up able re- 
ports, which, for the most part, you have not dis- 
cussed so as to come to any votes upon them. Simul- 
taneously with this merely inchoate action of Convo- 
cation the two Houses of Parliament have been con- 
ducting their legislation for the Church just as if you 
never existed.” But Convocation, as at present or- 
ganised, can scarcely do more. Some say: “ Then, 
why not reform it ?” 
would be no easy task; and to the proposal of ad- 
mitting a lay element he has several objections to 
make. His own scheme is to leave Convocation just 
what it is at present, and form an auxiliary body— 
call it an assembly or synod—of clergy and laity 
combined, whose duty it should be to prepare 
all measures to be submitted to Parliament, 
affecting the interests of the Church. “If such an 
assembly be created, Convocation, so far as its par- 
liamentary duties are concerned, mav still be an 
assembly to watch and advise—functions which it 
can perform now very nearly as well as if it were 
reformed. These functions do not depend on its being 
a representative body, but on a certain personal com- 
petency of the principal members of it—such as I 
think is generally admitted, and of which there is 
likely to be no failure.” Such an assembly, Mr. 
Dickinson thinks, ought to meet in the autumn, so 
as to be ready with its several measures against the 
meeting of Parliament; while for the place of meet- 
ing some central spot, perhaps Oxford, might be 
selected. Into the details of the composition of this 
assembly we have not space to enter. Neither do we 
altogether approve of Mr. Dickinson’s plan; but we 
put it before our readers as one emanating from sin- 
cere friend of the Church—one who knows her strength 
and her weakness, who can look at difficulties without 
being appalled, and whodoes notexpect immediate great 
effects from small beginnings. We must also com- 
mend the writer’s candour and the exemplary man- 
ner in which he strives to reconcile differences among 
the several parties in the Church. The following ex- 
tract will illustrate what we mean, and with it we 
shall conclude our notice of Mr. Dickinson’s 
pamphlet :—“ There will always be some who look 
more to personal piety ; others whose thoughts are 
rather directed to the prosperity of the Church as a 
community; some whose minds have a Catholic, some 
a National tendency, while others will be even more 
limited in their views; some whose leaning is 
more towards faith or towards reason, to authority, 
or to independence. High and low, broad and nar- 
row, ascetic and lax, contemplative and practical, 
must always be among us. And in a community 
where the wheat and tares are to grow together, 
these peculiarities must lead men into theircorrespond- 
ing faults. But after such precautions as can be taken 
against idleness, superstition, unbelief, pride, and so 
forth, it is surely best that thought should 
develope itself freely, and the better tendencies of all 
men be guided to the good of the Church; for there 
is not one of these apparent opposites which, rightly 
understood, has not good at the bottom of it. It will 
tend to better things if men of very different views 
are led to meet together, to regard one another with 
less distrust than heretofore, and gradually to respect 
and love each other, while they are careful to remove 
abuses, and all that hinders the free and harmonious 
action of the Church.” 

A Question concerning the Basis of Faith. Are the 
Scriptures throughout, or only in part, the inspired 
Word of God? discussed in three Lectures, delivered in 
tusholme-road Chapel, Manchester. By ALEXANDER 
Tuomson, M.A. (London: Whittaker and Co.) 
This new work on the subject of inspiration would 
scarcely have made its appearance were it not for the 
excitement created in Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood by the (so-called) advanced views of Dr. David- 
son. That there is a great gulf between Dr. 
Davidson and the present author, our readers 
will at once see, when we inform them that 
the latter is an advocate of the verbal in- 
spiration of Holy Scripture. Plenary inspiration, 
he contends, must mean verbal inspiration if it 
means anything. Considerable difficulty. accord- 


ing to the author, has arisen from people confounding 
revelation with inspiration, in judging of this subject. 
Granting that God “ chose from time to time certain 
persons, whom he qualified to be the interpreters of 
his mind to the race at large,” in what way did he 
“‘ We are required,” he says, 


make his will known? 


But this, says Mr. Dickinson, | 


“ to distinguish a twofold action of the Divine Spirit 
on these men—first, as exerted in the process of reve- 
lation, admitting of great- variety in modes and in 
degrees of knowledge; and, secondly, as put forth in 
| sustaining and regulating the utterance of their mes- 
sage in words, which we may term inspiration, strictly 
so called.” Hence, he argues, “‘a little reflection will 
convince us that, while revelation by the Spirit varied 
in its degrees and its modes, the inspiration which 
related to the language must have been uniform. 
This appears from the object which it was meant to 
secure. That object was simply the correct and 
effective conveyance into human language of the 
mind of the Spirit, so that it should be fully and fairly 
expressed, without mistake and without ambiguity. 
Properly speaking, that object was either secured or 
it was not secured. There is no medium between 
these alternatives, and therefore here we cannot speak 
of degrees of inspiration. The prophet either deli- 
vered his message accurately, being miraculously to 
do so, or he delivered it imperfectly, being left to 
himself. The case stood either one way or the other ; 
| he was inspired in his official utterance, or he was not 
inspired ; the Spirit of God was with his mouth, or it 
was absent. But, however it may have been as to 
the extent of his knowledge, we cannot, with regard 
to the expression of his message—and that is what now 
mainly concerns us—we cannot say, as to that, he 
was more inspired or less inspired ; and to talk of his 
being partly inspired is an absurdity in terms.” This 
is clearly put. The entire work, in fact, contains the 
| best exposition and defence of the verbal inspiration 
theory that we have anywhere seen. 

Essays on the Accordance of Christianity with the 
Nature of Man. By Edward Fry. (Edinburgh: 
Constable.)—These essays, seven in number, are “On 
the Fall of Man;” “On Pain, and its place in the 
Christian system;” “On the Receptivity of the 
Human Mind ;” “On the relation between Theory 
and Practice ;” “On Faith ;” and “On Mysteries.” 
There is nothing in them, either in form or substance, 
to justify their publication. 

Gotthold’s Emblems: or, Invisible Things understood 
by things that are made. By CurtstiAN SCRIVER. 
Translated from the twenty-eighth German edition. 
sy the Rev. Roperr Menzies. Second Series. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark)—Books of emblems 
usually consist of quaint engravings, with illustra- 
tive inscriptions, for the most part in verse, Here, 
however, there are no engravings: the letter-press is 
everything. There is an emblem for each day in the 
year, and very beautiful as well as quaint some of 
them are. The following may serve as an example :— 
‘‘Gotthold had seen a mother sitting and giving her 
child the breast, and was devoutly musing on the 
subject, when he received a visit from a friend. 
| Come, said he to this person, and I will show youa 
miracle; and, forthwith conducting him into the 
apartment, he pointed to the mother and the child. 
f “Do you call that a miracle?” asked the friend. “‘ Yes,” 
rejoined Gotthold, not one, but many combined. 
First, there is the infant itself, whose formation 
in the womb by the Divine hand is a miracle of 
omnipotence, wisdom, and goodness. Secondly, there 
is the mother’s breast, which God has filled with 
delicious milk, combining the elementary ingredients 
of all the various kinds of meat and drink, and de- 
signed for the use of the tender babe, who continually 
finds in it nourishment both to allay his hunger and 
gratify his taste. It is the little suckling’s wine- 
cellar and pantry, and a fortune better to him than 
silver and gold, pearls and precious stones. The 
third miracle is the mother’s heart, which the all- 
wise Creator has connected with the breast, in order, 
so to speak, to warm, sweeten, and flavour the milk 
with love. As the breast must never want milk, so 
must the heart never want deep and inexhaustible 
affection. Reflect on the care, hardship, trouble, 
watching, and toil which a mother must endure 
before her child can call her mother; and then say if 
it be not a miracle of Divine love, that she joyfully 
overcomes it all, and, despite her sufferings, so ten- 
derly loves and fondly caresses her offspring. God 
works thousands of miracles of this kind, if ungrate- 
ful men would but mark and acknowledge them.” So 
far, this is only a meditation; but the emblem fol- 
lows :—‘* Yes, God himself is the nursing mother of 
the universe—that is, the author and preserver of all 
things; and an old ecclesiastical writer calls the 
Lord Jesus his maternal breast, because of his fullness 
we all receive grace for grace, and from his sacred 
wounds imbibe consolation for our souls,” &e. We 
shall make no apology for the length of this extract, 
since both the thought and expression are such as 
would have done honour even to Richter. : 

My Parish; or, the Country Parson’s Visits to his 
Poor. By the Rev. Barron Bovcnter, A.M. 
Second Series. (London: Shaw).—The motto onthe 
title-page of this work very happily indicates the 
nature of its contents. It is from Crabbe: 

The years revolve, and I again explore 
The simple annals of my village poor. 
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Mr. Bouchier is an exemplary member of our working | completed, and the squadron once more ploughing [ capitated either by the mandarins or rebels tied 
clergy—one who not merely preaches the good tidings | the blue water. The Hancock and Cooper sailed | together by the feet, and cast into the river to 


from the pulpit, but who loves to mix with the poorer | 
members of his flock, to joy with them in their joys, | 


for Batavia, while the Vincennes and Porpoise 
proceeded to Hong Kong, vid Australia, Our 


| save the expense or trouble of burial. For days 
they might be seen drifting to and fro with the 


and comfort them in their griefs. The present volume, | a4 thor’s sailing directions were to proceed in the | tide like any useless barrel or water-logged piece 


like its predecessor, consists of a series of tales, illus- | 
trative of his experience. One of them, ‘The Con- 
vict,” is in verse, and is a very touching story. 

Wise to win Souls, A Memoir of the Rev. Zephaniah 
Job, by Saran S. Farmer (London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.), contains a notice of the life and | 
labours of a zealous Wesleyan minister. Mr. Job, 
according to his biographer, was as nearly as possible 
a perfect man; for she sums up his character as fol- 
lows: “In him the grace of God had won a complete 
victory ; and the prying eye of fault-finding men 
could detect no flaw in his Christian character, no 
failure in the fulfilment of his religious obligations.” 

A Confirmation Manual, edited by the Rev. CHARLES 
Hrixxman (London: Hope), appears to be well | 
adapted to the purpose it is intended toserve. It 
contains an address to catechumens, followed by a 
collection of prayers, some of which are taken from 
Bishop Andrews’s devotions and other sources, 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


we Saw: being an Account of Visits to the Malay 

and Loochoo Islands, the Coasts of China, For- 

mosa, Japan, Kamtschatka, Siberiu, and the 

Mouth of the Amoor River. By A. W. Haper- | 

sHAM, Lieut. U.S. Navy, and late of the North 

Pacific Surveying and Exploring Expedition. | 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. Lon- 

don: Tribner and Co. 8vo. pp. 507. 1857. 

Ir the statistics of the causes of shipwreck 
throughout the world were annually compiled 
and investigated, the landsman would probably 
be not a little astonished on being informed of 
the result. He would find that the great propor- 
tion of loss of vessels at sea is caused, not by the 
violence of the winds and waves, but by the inac- 
curacy of the charts on which the mariner has 
relied for his guidance and safety. Great as the 
improvement has been in this branch of scien- 
tifie knowledge within the last quarter of a 
century, there is yet ample scope for future 
inquiry. There are coasts of which we have no 
charts at ail ; currents in the sea, with whose 
strength and direction we have no acquaintance ; 
enormous tracts of the earth’s surface yet to be 
investigated ; and whole tribes, with whom we 
have very imperfect if any knowledge, yet to be 
visited and civilised. 

All these and other kindred considerations had 
for some time been forced on the attention of the 
American Government; and at length, in the 
summer of 1853, the North Pacific Surveying and | 
Exploring Expedition was despatched on a long | 
and perilous cruise that lasted upwards of three 
years. The principal objects desired to be at- 
tained in this voyage were—to test the correctness 
of existing charts; to prepare others of any coasts 
that may be discovered; to ascertain the force, 
depth, and direction of the ocean currents ; to 
investigate the customs and habits of the wild 
tribes and half-eivilised nations dwelling on the | 
confines of the Arctic regions; and generally to 
collect data from unfrequented regions of 
the globe for the advancement of science. 

This expedition sailed on the 21st of June, 
1853, from the port of Norfolk, U.S., under the 
command of Capt. Ringold, and consisted of the | 
five following vessels: the sloop of war Vincennes, | 
flag-ship, of 800 tons, and some two hundred mer; | 
the screw-steamer, John Hancock, of 530 tons, 
and seventy men; the brig of war Porpoise, of | 
400 tons, and seventy men; the schooner Feni- 
more Cooper, of 88 tons, and twenty men; 
and, lastly, the store-ship John Kennedy, of 
520 tons, and forty men. On board the last- | 
named vessel sailed Lieut. Habersham, the | 
author of the volume before us. The first four of 
these vessels proceeded to Simon's Bay, Cape of 
Good Hope, vid the Island of Madeira, while our 
author’s ship touched at the Cape de Verde 
Islands, on her way to the same destination. | 
They all joined company again on the 20th of 
September, at the extreme end of Southern 
Africa, and were expecting to continue their 
voyage, when, much to their disgust, it was an- | 
nounced that every vessel of the squadron, with 
the exception of the Fenimore Cooper, was out 
of repair, and, in fact, utterly unseaworthy. All | 
these repairs were undertaken at once with the | 
greatest diligence; but so much was required to | 
be done, and so difficult was it to procure skilled | 
workmen and proper material at the port, that | 
it was not until the 9th of November that all was | 





Kennedy to Batavia, and thence accompany the 


| two first-named vessels to the Straits of Gaspar, 


survey them, and then join the other ships at 
Hong Kong. While anchored off Simon’s Town, 
our author’s attention was excited by a singular 
phenomenon that frequently appeared both in the 
harbour and in the bay. The whole surface of the 
water would become covered at times with 
a frothy variously-coloured substance, green, 
gold, and purple, by day; and at night 
so brilliantly phosphorescent that when the 
waves lifted up their lambent crests in all direc- 
tions the effect was inconceivably grand. The 
passage to Batavja was principally marked by an 
encounter with a terrific “ cyclone,” which did 
the vessel considerable injury, but not to such 
an extent as to prevent her reaching the island of 


| Java without further mischance on Christmas- 


day 1853. Our author describes his first view 


| of the coast of Java as presenting a very beauti- 
har B 5 _, .| ful and luxuriant appearance—a low undulating 
My last Cruise ; or, Where we Went, and What | 


country, backed by the blue mountains of the 
interior, and fronted by dense groves of the 
cocoa-nut, mangosteen, and banana. Lieut. 
Habersham is, we suspect, rather a gourmet when 
ashore, though able to “rough it” with any 
“ old salt” when necessity requires. The recol- 
lection of these fruits quite puts him into a state 
of rapture; but this is what he says of the man- 
gosteen:— 

Reader, have you ever eaten a mangosteen? It 
is by far the most delicious fruit in the world. It 
puts the cheremaya of Peru to the blush, and 
doesn't show strawberries and cream the shade of a 
chance. It is worth living in the East to eat a man- 
gosteen ! 

However, the delights of the mangosteen 
could be enjoyed but for a few brief hours. 
next day the ship sailed from Java for Batavia, 
where she arrived the following noon. Gaspar 


Straits, through which nine-tenths of the world’s | 


trade with China passes, were reached on the 
10theof January 1854; and, as they had never 
been properly surveyed, were rife with a thou- 
sand dangers, and known to be washed by strong 
and variable currents, the first serious business 
of the expedition began. Accordingly, the work 


| of surveying the Straits commenced immediately ; 


and, despite fearful storms of wind and rain and 
encounters with sharks, snakes, and tigers, it was 


completed in the most satisfactory manner by the | 


15th of May. We have not space to give more than 
the general results; but these were, that the charts 
for the most part were grossly inaccurate ; that 
dozens of rocks and 


water found where all the charts gave rocks and 
shoals. Evidences too of the most unscrupulous 
fraud and rascality on the part of ship-masters 
towards the underwriters were brought to light, 
of which the pages of Mr. Habersham’s book give 
one remarkable instance. During the four 
months occupied in this important work, many 
adventures were met with, some amusing, some 


| exciting, and others full of peril to life and limb. 


Indeed, on this subject of adventures, our only 
difficulty is, that we hardly know how to deal 
with such an embarras des richesses as we have 
in the work before us. One succeeds another 
without the least flag in interest and excitement, 
and all are told with such graphic power of de- 
scription, and narrated in such free vigorous 
language, that the attention of the reader is kept 
on the gui vive of expectation from beginning to 
end. Mr. Habersham says, though the scenes 
he thus vividly depicts may seem coloured by the 
excitement of feeling consequent on his having 
personally shared in all their perils and anxieties, 
yet is the colouring honest, the narrative strictly 
faithful, and not an incident recounted that is 
not literally matter of fact. 


The | 


shoals were discovered | 
where all the charts gave safe water, and blue | 


| of driftwood. Indeed such is the value of life in 
| China, that Mr. Habersham says it is no un- 
common thing for a person to take the place of 
the condemned, provided the latter pays a stipu- 
lated sum to the relatives of the self-offered 
victim. 

Macao and Canton were next visited, and at 
the last-named city our author was induced ‘to 
accompany several other officers of the expedition 
to the execution-yard, in which it is no exagge- 
ration, he says, to assert that heads may be seen 
weekly—nay, sometimes. daily—to fall by the 
hundred. A vivid but revolting description is 
| given of the horrors there witnessed, while the 
| callous executioner strides over and among the 
bleeding trunks, kicks a human head out of his 
way here, steps into a pool of blood there, and 
sweeps his dripping sword over the head of the 
next whose turn has arrived to suffer. Men 
and women, children, age and ugliness, youth 
and beauty, suffer without distinction. So 
many heads have been ordered to fall, . and 
the number must be completed. If there 
are not prisoners sufficient, a company of 
troops is dispatched to seize the first dozen or 
twenty countrymen whom fate throws in their 
way, and the next morning they are kneeling in 
the slaughter-yard awaiting the fatal stroke. 
When the month of September arrived, our 
author’s vessel received orders to proceed to 
Shanghae vid the river Min, and take advantage 
of all opportunities for making surveys. The 
Vincennes and the Porpoise were to survey around 
the Bonin, Loo-choo, and Japanese Islands; the 
Old John and the Cooper were to sail first, and 
| all the vessels were to rendezvous at Hong Kong 
| in the spring of 1855. Accordingly, early in 
September, the Kennedy sailed for Shanghae, 
| taking the Cooper in tow, and leaving the Vin- 
cennes and Porpoise quietly at anchor. The 
latter was never seen again by Mr. Habersham or 
his crew. All that is known is that she was lost 
soon afterwards; but a sad mystery hangs over 
her fate, which has never yet been cleared up. 
After a continuance of equinoctial gales of a 
most severe character, the Kennedy arrived at 
| the mouth of the river Min with her top-gallant 
masts all gone, and her bowsprit broken short off. 
Her consort suffered comparatively but little. 
With some difficulty a pilot was found to steer 
the two vessels thirty-four miles up the river, as 
far as the great and hitherto slightly-known city 
of Fou-chow-foo. We have an admirable account 
of the magnificent scenery in the vicinity, as 
well as of the famous granite bridge and ruined 
temple. This bridge is one oblong mass of appa- 
rently solid granite, with square holes cut 
at regular intervals, to permit the fildw of 
the four-knot tide, and with shops and 
booths of every description upon it, from one end 
to the other, built upon the up-river half of the 
bridge’s surface, while the lower half is given to 
the thousands who daily cross it. Such bridges 
are not built now; they were erected by the 
architects who raised the pagodas. The river at 
this bridge is 2000 feet wide, and there is an 
island near its south bank, over which the bridge 
| passes. ‘The sportsman and naturalist will be 
| much interested by the description Mr. Haber- 
| sham gives in this chapter of the fishing cormo- 
| rants, whose marvellous skill and submission to 
| discipline are such as to make them as useful to 
| their Chinese master as the dog is to the English 
| 
| 








huntsman. While remaining at anchor off Fou- 
chow, our author lost one of his best friends and 
most esteemed messmates in the death of Lieut. 
St. George Hunter, who was carried off in the 
flower of early manhood by the disease of the 
| country. A succession of adverse winds pre- 
| vented the Kennedy and the Cooper from reaeh- 


|ing Shanghae so soon as they had anticipated; 





The next place of importance at which our| and, when they did so, they found the Pekin 


author stopped, and where a reunion of the ex- 
ploring squadron was once more effected, was 
Hong Kong. Here a grand conference of officers 
was held, and many changes effected. Capt. 
Ringold, from his bad health, was compelled to 
return to the United States, and the command of 
the expedition devolved on Lieut. Rodgers. The 
experience of our author at Hong Kong quite con- 
firmed the accounts we have so lately received of 
the utter disregard of human life among the 
Chinese. It was no uncommon spectacle to see 
the headless bodies of men who had been de- 





party awaiting their arrival with the most intense 
| anxiety. However, no time was lest in conse- 
| quence of the delay; and the several ships sailed 
the next morning, with the commissioners, for 
the Pi-ho river. The Yellow Sea was crossed in 
gallant style; the vessels anchored safely in sight 
| of the mouth of the Pi-ho, and sent in the smaller 
' boats. But the intended negotiation proved 
abortive, and an attempt was made to reach 
Pekin by water, but failed; and so, in disgust, 
the ships’ heads were once more turned in the 
direction of Shanghae. Disasters. seemed destined 
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to follow the expedition for awhile. Mr. Haber- 
sham-was now on board the Hancock, or the 
“Old John,” as the sailors termed the crazy old 
steamer, and on the return voyage to Shanghae 
a storm was encountered during the latter part 
of November, which in severity exceeded any 
that had yet been experienced. The whole is 
capitally told, and the critical moment, “ the sea 
that struck, us.on the quarter,” is illustrated by 
a very spirited engraving. When the steamer at 
last reached Shanghae, she was so injured as to 
be obliged to be put into dock for repair, and the 
year 1855 had begun before she was again fit for 
service. 
relief of an English vessel in the Wan-chew 
River, which the merchants of Shanghae repre- 
sented to have been attacked by a piratical 
squadron, 
action was evinced by the officers and crew of the 
“Qld John;” but when they arrived at the spot 
indicated they found that the pirates had retired 
and the English ship gone to sea some days 
before. Mr. Habersham gives a very amusing 
account of the “sensation” which the steamer 
created among the crowds of astonished Chinese 
who lined the banks of the Wan-chew River to 
see, for the first time in their lives, a vessel sail- 
ing head to wind and current without any 
apparent propelling power. Formosa and Loo- 
choo were next visited by our author, and 
afterwards the Anakinna group of islands, 
where, in one of his perilous surveying expe- 
ditions, Mr. Habersham narrowly escaped break- 
ing his neck while attempting to scale some 
heights composed of crumbling earth and 
loosely-rooted bunches of grass. 
could afford space for the account 


gives of this fearful incident, for it is in power 





| 


Her first duty was to hasten to the | 


A most praiseworthy readiness for | 


We wish we | 
our author | 


and interest one of the best we ever read; but, | 


limited as we are, we cannot resist giving the 
crisis of the story as a specimen of Mr. Haber- 
sham’s vigorous and graphic style. Accompanied 
by two brother officers, named Rose and Burke, 
he had ascended one height successfully, but, that 
accomplished, found from the sandy and trea- 
cherous nature of the soil that he could not get 
higher, and, what was worse, from the earth having 
given way beneath him, there seemed no pos- 
sibility of returning to level ground again. What 
was to be done? Mr. Habersham shall tell us in 
a narrative, that he may well entitle 
THE LEAP FOR LIFE. 

I thought, having only one hand at liberty where- 

with to steady myself, I should do better along the 


little time, the projecting footholds of rock became 
less frequent, and their places were taken up by the 
crumbling earth and loosely-rooted bunches of grass. 
Still, as there now remained but eight or ten feet 
between me and a bed of rocks from which 
ground sloped off quite safely, I determined to trust 
to the light soil for a partial support to my foot, 
hoping to sustain much of my weight from a more 
healthy-looking bunch of grass, whose roots felt 
quite solid under my grasp. It was a fatal mis- 
take! The earth gave way entirely under my 
cautious foot. I tried to recover myself when 
too late, and was left with my whole weight 
suspended from the grass. Should that also fail me, I 
should slide helplessly into the rugged and apparently 
fathomless fissure, which was now just midway 
between me and the bed of rocks which formed one 
of its broken sides. There was no time to think, 
either, for at any moment the roots might draw, and 
then—what? . . 
disagreeable alternative; but I had either to accom- 
plish it or finally slip, from sheer exhaustion or the 
uprooting of the grass, into the fissure that was under 
me. . . . . About this time Rose asked me if I 
could not jump between two of the bayonet-like rocks; 


expression of deadly hostility. After a lifetime of | While so engaged, an adventure was encountered 


hesitation and unbelief, I ceased to hesitate, and be- 
lieved that God was God, and that I was but dust. 
The prayer of extreme peril, ‘ Lord, have mercy upon 
me, a miserable sinner!” struggled in my troubled 
heart, and nerved me to the desperate leap. 
It was over! The very edge of the fissure received 
me on its shelving side, bruised, panting, weak as an 
infant, and yet with whole bones and safety. It 
seemed as if the strength of a dozen men had rushed 
through my frame, and thrown me bodily from the 
glaring eyes of that lifted crest, leaving me with the 
cold drops upon my brow, and a sickening feeling of 
overtaxed muscle throughout my limbs. Slowly I 
regained my feet, rubbed my bruised side with half- 
numbed hands, looked back for the now absent snake, 
and at the friendly clump of grass, whose torn and 
drooping blades gave ample proof of the service they 
had rendered’; and, as I picked my way through the 
bayonets and thick undergrowth, silently vowed never 
again to volunteer for an exploring and surveying 
expedition round the world. 

The above extract is sufficient to prove the life- 
like vigour of our author’s style of writing. He 
possesses a@ free hand, a firm broad pencil, and 
clear well-toned colours—three indispensable re- 
quisites to the man who would excel as an artist 
in “ word-painting.” 

While surveying the Anakinna group of 
islands, many similar scenes to that which we 
have just given formed rather alarming draw- 
backs to the pleasure experienced by Mr. Haber- 
sham and his friends; but, on the other hand, in- 
terest and excitement never flagged for a moment. 
Some little time was spent in the Japanese city 
of Nappa, and a very amusing account is given of 
the scene in the market-place, and the sensation 
caused by the appearanee of the American 
strangers. On quitting this station our author’s 
ship was ordered to the Japanese island of Jesso, 
while the Cooper was to survey the west coast of 
the great island of Nipon, the Vincennes and 
Haneock surveying its eastern shores. Before 
reaching that port many islands lying in the 
path from California to China, hitherto unex- 
plored, were surveyed, and one active and several 
extinct voleanoes discovered. Mr. Habersham 
devotes several chapters to a thorough examina- 


| tion of the geography and inhabitants of Japan 


and its dependencies; and gives every possible 


| information he could obtain, either from his own 


| light: 
|and cowardly. 
the | 


Sei Nk aillliimeeh Secdiasenets ae cis 
rocky edge of a neighbouring ravine; but, after some | and lend it additional interest and value. 


experience or that of others on whom he could 
rely, of the singular habits and customs which 
characterise the Japanese races. Many excellent 
engravings illustrate this portion of the book, 
As a 
people, the Japanese must be considered, Mr 
Habersham says, “in anything but a favourable 
they are deceitful and treacherous, brutal, 
Insolent tyranny to their in- 
feriors is the characteristic of the upper ranks ; 
and fawning servility that of the lower.” 
On the 24th of July the western 
Kamtschatka was sighted, and the work of sur- 
veving again began with redoubled vigour. The 
whole region was thoroughly exantined, and the 
results, as before, proved that the best charts were 
dangerously incorrect; so much so, that actually, | 


coast of 


| on one oceasion, the ship’s position (on the chart 


A bodily leap was a most | 


| ingly. 


was found to be some distanee in-shore. This, 
of course, was regarded in the light of a 
most innocent shipwreck, and enjoyed accord- 
When this took place the vessel was in 
lat. 58° 40’ N., and long. 158° 43’ E., the be 
bearing away from north-east to south-west, and 
distant five miles. Many similar shipwrecks were 
subsequently experienced; and on one occasion 


ach 


| our author found himself upon the side of an 


but I thought such a feat extremely improbable, and ! 


continued my occupation of getting up a certain 
amount of friction between myself and the mountain. 
I hung in this way probably as much as a minute, 
listening to Rose’s suggestions, and feeling far from 
comfortable. I felt what was to be done, but revolted 
from the idea. . . . . As last I was helped to 
action in a most unpleasant way. My right hand 
—_ the bunch of grass, and before making the 
eap I must take it in my /eft, as the fissure was to 
my right. Cautiously 1 commenced the exchange, 
watching the straining fibres with an anxious eye, 
and. keeping my muscles braced for the jump, should 
they fail me before I was ready. Just then | caught 
the sullen glare of two other eyes—sullen and 
leaden, and yet bright and sparkling also with 
alarmed rage. They belonged to the flattened head 
of an ugly-looking snake, whose sinuous body and 


uplifted front indicated an active readiness for either / 2 2 yeep 
southward, and retrace their way as far as the 


flight or attack. I gazed and shuddered. [I shudder 
now as the mind’s eye returns to those flaming specks 


extinct volcano, that was actually more than sixty 
miles from the sea. So much for the reliance to 
be placed even on the most esteemed charts of 
that coast! As the survey was made of these 
unknown regions, good care was taken to obtain 
and preserve not only specimens of natural his- 
tory from the hills and beach, but from the bot- 
tom of the sea also; and for this latter work two 
species of “ patent leads” were used, one for com- 
paratively shallow, the other for deep sea, sound- | 
ing. The latter, on one occasion, brought up a 
small cupfull of sand and mud, from the enor- | 
mous depth of 3500 fathoms! 

The highest northern latitude reached by the 
expedition was 61° 20’ N., in the Gulf of Peu- 


jinks, along the western coast of Kamtschatka; 


but, from the unfavourable weather that ensued, 
the vessels were compelled to turn again to the 


edge of the Okotsk Sea, where they stretched 


of rage which flashed their light within a foot of my | across the mouth of the double gulf for the east 


nerveless hand. I looked back to the commence- 
ment of time, and read the truth of Holy Writ in their 


| 





coast of “Siberia the frozen,” upon sighting which | 
the surveying work immediately recommenced. ! 


joined while at Ayau, 


which at one time seemed to threaten certain 
destruction to the author's ship, and every soul 
on board. Unwittingly the steamer steered one 


| night into the centre of one of those fearful cur- 


rents against which Mr. Habersham had been so 
often warned by old (but as he thought marvel- 
loving) whaling captains. Despite every effort 
made by steam and sails, the current proved irre- 
sistible, the steamer was borne slowly backward, 
and nothing appeared to be able to avert one of 
two results equally fatal, viz., either that she 
must be swallowed up in the boiling whirlpool of 
the immense and yawning cavern which loomed 
before her, and the darkness of whose awful 
depths no eye could penetrate, or else that she 
nvust be dashed to pieces upon the sharp rocks of 
the sunken reef, by the raging waves which 
swept over them. The whole description of these 
hours of peril is painted most vividly. Indeed 
the chapter devoted to it (Chap, XLX.) is to our 
mind one of the very best in the whole book, 
and nothing but its great length prevents our 


quoting it. In graphic force and picturesque 
narrative Mr. Habersham, in his sketches of 
naval scenes and adventures, not unfrequently 
reminds us of the best style of his countryman, 


Fenimore the crazy old steamer 
eseaped the fearful danger that threatened her, 
we must leave our author to tell, and refer the 
reader to his exciting pages. It would compietely 
spoil the story to curtail it, and we have not 


a. 
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space, as we have said already, for any more 
quotations. 

Ola, Armen, Tealins Island, and many other 
Siberian settlements were also visited, in th 
course of which work the serious business sur- 
veying was diversified by bear-hunting a ther 
sporting adventures. For a first-rate specimen 
of this kind of writing we would commend to 
the attention of every sportsman and lover of 


natural history, the conflict between the “ gre: 
Siberian bear” and our 
panions, teld with s 

¢] 


When 


author and 
much spirit in 
last day of August 1855 arriv 
5 } ; 





,- } 
was sfanauing Doluly In, Ul 








“Old John ? j 
press of sail and steam, for the port of Ayau on 
the Siberian coast: for, though coal was scaree, 
it could be well afforded now, as all on board 
knew they were coming to “a city whose streets 
| they were told were lit with gas,” and w al 
at any rate must be abundant. The unts 
received of this depét of the Russian Fur Com- 
pany were found, however, to have been highly 
overcoloured. Ayau was little more than a col- 
lection of some fifty or sixty log-houses, com- 
pactly put t ycether, to guard against theexcessiv« 
cold of the winters, and of various plans and 
dimnensions. The roofs were all painted red, 
without a single exception; the walls were of 
huge pine-logs, smoothly planed, and made to fit 
one over the other like the bowls of spoons. All 


but of one story, but of such ex- 
tent that many of them covered an rmous 
extent of grout fear of the allies had 
driven the vernor his family into the 





the houses were 


id. The 
and 


country, but the American officers were hospi- 
tably entertained by the other authorities of the 
town. Great complaints were made to our 
author of the conduct of the captain and officers 
of H.M.S. Sibyl, for which we hope there is not 
the foundation that Mr. Habersham believes 
to exist. It seems that the retreating governor, 


with rare politeness, left orders that bis house 
and billiard-table should be placed at the disposal 


of the Allied officers. The French bebaved very 
well. according to our author’s informant; but the 
| officers of the Sibv! marched. off with all the balls 


and cues of the billiard-table that they could lay 
their hands on. Now, Ayau is not the property 
of the Czar, but the depot of the Russian Fur 
Company, as we have said already; and, as 
the Governor’s house was private property, 
everything in it should have been respected. 
However, we hope, if the story be true, if 
was done more for what in our younger 

we should have called “a lark,” than 

thing else. We have acapital account given us 
of a Russian dinner party ; and, indeed, so hos- 
pitably were the United States officers treated 
during their sojourn at Ayau, that they stood a 
near chance—to use our author’s expression—of 
being feasted to death by their jovial entertainers. 
The whaling chase, in which Mr. Habersham 
and which he narrates so 


days 
any- 


excitingly, is a fitting pendant to the Siberian 

bear hunt. , 
The Tschantar islands were the next seen after 

leaving Ayau, but only one was actually visited, 
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viz., Tekilyoff; but upon steaming round the 
others, they were found exhibiting the same 
general appearances: so in describing one you 
describe ail. Their surface is covered with 
dense forests of spruce and birch; the ground is 
rather hilly, and watered by numerous clear 
streams, but not one single human being inhabits 
any one of them; and, what is rather remarkable, 
animal life of every description is extremely | 
scarce, though the soil is very rich and fertile, 
and vegetation consequently luxuriant. 

The first event of any importance that occurred 
after leaving the Tschantar group was the sight- 
ing of a sloop-rigged vessel, evidently bent on 
getting into shoal water, beyond the steamer’s 
reach. A boat was lowered and dispatched to 
board the stranger, and shortly returned with her 
commanding officer, who came on board in high 
glee upon the discovery that the “Old John” was | 
an American and not an English steamer. The | 
steamer proved to be a Russian gunboat, that | 
had run the gauntlet of the allied fleet at Petro- | 
polowski, and had reached in safety the port of 
Petropski. Her captain spoke English very | 
fairly, so no difficulty was found in the expression | 
of mutual sentiments ; and the American officers | 
soon found themselves indebted to the Russians for | 
such an amount of general information as to errors | 
in charts, and other maritime matters of interest, 
as to save them probably many hard months’ 
labour in collecting. They heard from their 
guest a full description of the manner in which 
the Russian squadron had escaped the Allies at | 
Castrie’s Bay, to do which they had to throw | 
their guns, &c. overboard, put casks under their | 
larger vessels, and were even then several weeks | 
in working themselves into the river, so often 
was their progress interrupted by shoal water. 
They subsequently, however, recovered their guns 
by means ot their boats. 

On the 15th of Sept. 1855 Mr. Habersham 
commenced his homeward voyage, “feeling as 
only men can feel who have a hard cruise in their | 
rear, and the sight of their native land and the | 
joys of home in their front.” The work at last 
was over, and the order given to steer for the 
longed-for haven of San Francisco. A year had | 
elapsed without a solitary letter having reached 

ur author or his crew. And what had been 

lone during all this time ? Bad charts without | 
number had been corrected, the data for new | 
mes obtained, and a continuous line of deep-sea 
and other soundings taken from ocean to ocean: 
in a word, the vessel had done what none ever 
did before—sounded round the world. After a suc- 
‘ession of storms and “dirty weather,” San 
Francisco was entered on the night of the 19th 
of October. The Vincennes and Cooper had ar- 
rived some little time before, and some of their | 
officers boarded the “ Old John” immediately to 
offer their congratulations, and tell the news of 
the last ten months. 





And now for a very brief summary of what | 
had been accomplished by the respective vessels | 
composing the expedition. We have followed 
our author in the “ Old John,” as he loves to call | 
the weather-beaten steamer he commanded, | 
throughout his long and perilous voyage; and it | 
only remains now to give an abstract of the | 
courses taken by the other vessels since we last | 
alluded to them. The Vincennes, after leaving | 
the steamer at Hakodadi, had passed up along | 
the coast of Asia, determining prominent points 
and headlands. She then entered Behring’s | 
Straits, where, on the peninsula of Yerguine, on 
the Asiatic coast, she left a party of ten persons | 
for the purpose of making astronomical, mag- | 
netic, and other observations, to complete the | 
survey of the Straits of Seinavine, and to inves- | 
tigate the natural history of the country. When | 
the Vincennes sailed from this place for the | 
north, she had on board but three months wood | 
and provisions. To accomplish the survey dur- | 
ing the limited period in which the Arctic Sea is | 
open, the Vincennes went under full press of sail, | 
exposed to all the dangers of icebergs, rocks, and 
shoals, until she reached Herald Island, attaining | 
afterwards a higher point of latitude (72° 05’), 
than was ever before attained north of Eastern | 
Asia, and disproving the existence of Wrangell’s | 
Land in the position assigned to it. All the | 
portion of the Arctic ocean available for | 
whaling purposes was also sounded and ex- | 
plored. But this was scarcely finished ere that 
scourge of seamen, scurvy, made its appearance 
alike among officers and crew; and when they | 
were least able to encounter it, an obstinate | 
gale from the east prevailed, and rendered it | 
doubtful whether the ship could escape before | 


| aptest words he can find. 
| he prints, to please others, and they are entitled 





the rapidly gathering ice would imprison her. 
After weathering many heavy storms, she ar- 
rived, as we have seen, at last at San Francisco. 
But her work was not ended, though that of the 
Hancock and Cooper was happily completed. 
She sailed alone, continuing surveying and 
sounding on the route home, where she arrived 
in July 1856 from Otaheite, having made the 
quickest passage on record. The Cooper on the 
whole faired better than the rest of the squadron, 
though she was not without her share of “ hair- 
breadth scapes,” especially in surveying the 
rugged shores of the Aleutian islands. 

Some notion may be formed of the extent of the 
collections made by the expedition, when it is 
mentioned that the naturalist who accompanied 
it, Mr. Stimpson, brought back with him nearly 


Jive thousand varieties of animal life—mostly ma- 


rine—which were previously unknown to the 
scientific world. 

It is to be hoped that ere long an official ac- 
count of the cruise of the squadron, giving the 


full result of their important work, may be pub- 


lished for the future guidance and safety of the 
seamen of all nations. It will accomplish for the 
mariner all that the present highly interesting and 
popular narrative does for the general reader. 
Mr. Habersham is another instance of that 


| which we asserted not long ago, that some of the 


best writers of voyages and travels in the pre- 
sent day will be found in the naval and military 
professions. GLAUCUS. 


Chow- Chow 
in India, Egypt, and Syria. 
FaLKLAnD. In 2 vols. 
Blackett. 

Summer Months among the Alps; with the Ascent of 
Monte Rosa. 
Barrister-at-Law. London: 

Wuat is the meaning of Chow-Chow ? 

Viscountess Falkland explains it in her preface. 

The pedlars in India carry their wares from 

village to village in boxes and baskets; among 

the latter there is always one called the Chow- 

Chow basket, in which there is every variety of 

merchandise. The word Chow-Chow means 

‘¢ odds and ends.” 

Of course, it is the author’s prerogative to 
choose a title; but we cannot think “ Chow- 
Chow” a happy one. It is quaint, but it is not 
expressive or attractive. Readers do not desire 
the odds and ends of an author; they want his 
maturest thoughts, his choicest language, the 
best and newest things he has to say, and in the 
He writes, or at least 


3y the Viscountess 


to all that genius and labour can bestow upon 


| the communication to which he invites them to 
| give time and thought. 


What should we say to 
a man who should fling his waste-paper basket at 


| our feet, crying Help yourself. Yet is this what 


the Viscountess Falkland proposes to do, when, 
under the Indian name of “ odds and ends,” she 


| offers to the world of readers her Chow-Chow 


basket. 

3ut she has done injustice to herself; her 
volumes are not the scrap books she calls them. 
They are reminiscences very neatly and even 
artistically put together in an almost continuous 
narrative of a residence in the East. She gives 
a somewhat detailed and always lively picture 


| of Bombay and the Deccan, and of the society 


that pants there. Passing from India to Egypt, 
she describes Cairo and the Nile, crossing the 
Desert to Jerusalem, and proceeding as far as 
Damascus. This route, indeed, is well traversed; 
it has been the theme of countless volumes; little 
novelty of subject could be looked for: but, as 
everybody sees things from his own point of view, 
the same object will present itself in a new aspect to 
a fresh comer ; hence it is that all observant tra- 
vellers are enabled to invest the most familiar 
places with an air of novelty, and to amuse us— 
and inform us too—on subjects which we had 
supposed to be already thoroughly known. The 


| Viscountess Falkland is observant ; she looks at 


things with her own eyes, and describes them as 
she sees them; and consequently, familiar as are 
the things themselves, she invests them with an 


| interest that will make her volumes popular. 


Extracts will best exhibit her manner and the 
character of her book. 


A NATIVE SCHOOL AT BOMBAY. 

This school is of long-standing, and is in all re- 
spects an admirable institution. The children ad- 
mitted into it are all half-castes—many are orphans, 
and some foundlings. They receive a very good 
education; and, hitherto, have not been over-educated, 
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| simplicity, and so scanty that the 


merely learning what will be necessary for them when 
they go forth into the world. In all the various 
ologies which could be of no possible use to them they 
are not instructed. They have, in the first place, asa 
groundwork, without which all their learning would 
be of little use, a sound religious and moral training ; 
and I hear it is of rare occurrence that in after life 
they disappoint their benefactors by ill conduct. The 
children enter the school when very young. The 
girls remaining either till they marry, or are engaged 
as attendants on European ladies. The boys, when 
oid enough, become clerks in Government offices, or 
tailors, or butlers and valets to European gentlemen. 
The matrimonial arrangements for the girls are some- 
what peculiar ; but, having always been the same, and 
having been sanctioned for many years by the heads 
of the clergy of the diocese and the ladies-patronesses, 
I conclude they are not (taking into account the 
peculiar circumstances and exigencies of society here) 
to be deemed unbefitting, thongh they must strike a 
stranger at first as very singular. Should a European 
or a half-caste in the middling rank of life desire to 
find a wife, the mistress of this establishment being 
apprised of his wishes, he is invited to her tea-table, 
where she has taken care that several of her pupils of 
fitting age shall be present. From among these dark 

eauties, the aspirant selects one for his help-mate, 
and making known his choice to the governess, he is 
at once accepted (of course with the consent of the 
girl and that of the committee of ladies belonging to 
the school) if on inquiring into his character he is 
found to be respectable. All, however, who go to the 
above tea-parties are not equally pee with the ap- 
pearance of the young ladies, for I heard of a serjeant 
in a regiment who, when asked by his captain if he 
had made his choice, replied: ‘Lor! sir, no; they 
ain’t got no’air on their ’eads!” The girls are cer- 
tainly singularly plain, their complexions being of 
all kinds of neutral tints and shades of yellow; their 
hair is cut short; their dress is one of the greatest 
would find no 


| difficulty in entering a pew at Byculla church. 


By Tromas W. Urxcucuirre, | 
Longman and Co. | 
The | 





Let us turn to 


AN INDIAN GARDEN. 
The flower-garden, though not large, was tastefully 


| laid out; and a terrace at the end of it, having mango 


trees on one side, and a large piece of water on the 
other, rendered it a pleasant walk in the evening. 
Along the sides of all the walks of this garden are 
stone channels, into which the water runs from the 
wells, and thence into the beds of plants and flowers, 
which for atime stand in arefreshing pool. The trees 
were all new to me, especially a teak (Tectona grandis) 
with its last year’s foliage, the large leaves being 
very much “ the worse for wear.” At the end of the 
garden were superb mango trees, so famous for their 
delicious fruit, that comes into season in April, but, un- 
fortunately, only lasts till June. I have met with some 
persons who do not like the mango, but they are “ few 
and far between.” It is perfection—you do not wish it 
larger nor smaller, nor is it too sweet or too sour. 
When you have eaten one, it is enough; but asecond 
is by no means too much. The flavour combines that 
of the melon, apricot, and strawberry. The blossom 
is beautiful, the rind has tints of green, red, and 
orange. It must have been the fruit which tempted 
Eve, and that weak man, Adam, who afterwards 
threw all the blame on his poor wife. Near me was 
the Asoka,* which in spring bears beautiful red 
blossoms, many casuarinas with their light and grace- 
ful foliage being intermixed and contrasted with the 
broad leaves of various kinds of palms, among them 
the lofty Caryota urens,t and the traveller's palm, 
from which a watery juice is extracted, and the broad 
leaves of which grow in a complete fan-like form; 
the beauty of the whole scene being enhanced and 
enlivened by the brilliant-coloured turbans worn by 
the native servants belonging to the establishment of 
the “ burra sahib.”f 


One of the pests of India is 


THE BLISTER-FLY. 

The rain having ceased, great numbers of blister- 
flies flew into the ball-room, and a scene followed I 
never can forget. These insects often alight upon 
persons without their being aware of it, and should 
any one unwittingly crush one on their face or neck, a 
large blister instantly rises, and causes considerable 

* This tree is sacred to Mahadeva (Siva). In some places 
in India it is more esteemed than at others. At Brahma- 
putra the women bathe in some holy stream with the blos- 
soms floating in it. The Hindoos say that the contact of the 
stem of the Asoka tree with the foot of a woman of superior 
beauty is supposed to make it blossom. This tree is often 
alluded to in ** Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hin- 
doos,” translated by Mr. Wilson. In the ‘Toy Cart,” 
Maitreya says, describing a garden: “ And here the Asoka 
tree, with its rich crim-on blossoms, shines like a y: ung war- 
rior bathed in the sanguine shower of the furious fight.” 

+ The late Mr. Graham, author of a catalogue of the plants 
growing in Bombay and its vicinity, remarks, that this tree 
is the most ornamental of the whole tribe, with its long 
pendulons clusters of dark-red, succulent, acrid berries. The 
pith of this free yields a species of sago, and the sap, or toddy. 
is in common use in the Deccan, for the purpose of yeast for 
raising or fermenting bread. Mr. Graham died at an early 
age in India. He is buried at Candallah, in the Deccan, 
where I saw his grave. His work was one of much interest 
to me, containing a list of all the trees and plants I was in 
the habit of seeing daily. 

+ Great gentleman, 
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Necklace,” and “ The Toy Cart,” which he translated 
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pain and inconvenience. On this evening there wasa | from the Sanscrit, containing beautiful allusions to formed the same service for Jullen, who followed me 
compete swarm of blister-fties. Some of these little | gardens in India. ‘“ The garden is now most lovely. | At the bottom was an ice-bridge; we crossed this, 
tormentors climbed up into flounces, hid themselves in | The trees partake of the rapturous season, their new | and then had a rough clamber for a few minutes up 
folds of net, visited the mysterious recesses of compli- | leaves glow like coral, their branches wave with ani- | the opposite side of the gully. Taugwald is a sur 
cated trimmings; some crept up gentlemen’s sleeves, | mation in the wind, and their foliage resounds with | prisingly good climber; and, though he is almost as 
others concealed themselves in a jungle of whisker, and | the blythe murmursof the bee. The bakula-blossoms | broad as he is long, his great strength and activity 
there was something very attractive in a bald head, the | lie around its root like ruby wine; the champaka | carried him up places of this kind at a rate which, in 
owner of which, in removing the insect, was sure to | flowers blush with the ruddiness of youthful beauty ; | spite of the advantage of long arms anil levs, gave me 
blister his hand, or skull, or both. One heard little | the bees give back in harmony the music of the anklets, | quite enough to do to keep up with him; and Jullen 
else all the evening, but ‘‘ Allow me, sir, to take off | ringing melodiously as the delicate feet are raised | being no sort of match for him, was occasionally a 

















this blister-fly, that is disappearing into your neck- | against the stem of the asoka tree.” great drag upon me. Directly he got even a few 
” bc ¢ * - ¢ | . - , ® ao | c > én, Nacianeallticadt ae 
cloth,” or ermit me, ma'am, to remove this - Look round the garden with these stately trees, — too far behind, of course i had the benefit of his 
from your arm.” This, however, did not stop the | Which daily by the king’s command attended, | weight upon my waist. In this last clausber up, his 
dancers, and they polked and waltzed over countless | Put forth their fruits und flowers | feet slipped when he was exactly un'er me, so that 
myriads of insects that had been attracted by the And clasped by twining creepers, they resemble | fora few moments I felt him hanging by the rope 
white cloth on the floor, which was completely dis- | The manly husband, and the tender wife. | attached to my waist. Luckily, I liad a good hold 
i i | P ° P P rj > he 3 nat: ao. half } ———s 
coloured by their mangled bodies at the end of the 41 nature is more lively in the monsoon, and with | se with my oe and feet ; 80, half laughing a 

-- ° ° > y s >t e ( torn >) 

CVEEE- | the beautiful flowers come snakes, birds, white ants, alf entreating, I shouted to Peter to stop a mom 
“7 while I helped poor Jullen to haul himself up and get 


oi 2 | iste jes. ¢ insects of all sizes and co 
This is another. — flies, and in - of all sizes and cx _ gigend doodling: den wheale-aueels of tien lane box teed 
THE PLAGUE OF FLIES. | These extracts will recommend the Viscountess | however considerably alarmed him, and his usually 
as an agreeable traveller, and her book as plea- | calm face looked more long and solemn than I should 
night in the monsoon. In the day, there is a very | sant seaside reading. | have thought possible. He had been with me or 
small black fly, which well deserves the name of the Mr. Hinchcliffe takes us to Switzerland, which | ™@9y 4 glacier expedition in the more immediate 
“eye-fly.” It is extremely annoying, hovers over | is not yet exhausted ; for, departing from the | ee of Zermatt, and had always behave 
one’s eyelids, and while reading, one hand is con- | regular tourist routes, he has explored the re- | — . good fellow : but he had never bes oS on 
stantly occupied in keeping off the persevering in- | moter parts, where no accommodations exist for | peg = ll pln ny pa rp . con hl ats 
truder. It is at dinner, however, that the insects are any but active pedestrians, who care more for imines mer oe — #8 tages 


most tormenting. Attracted by the lights, they fly Pees eae g ap “pes ’ 
8 y Bitsy ey “Y | quantity than quality in the commissariat. He | gave vent to a shout of triumph; for the object of our 


There is, indeed, a plague of flies by day and by 





into the room in countless numbers. ‘There is every | *- ? ee. So eek so ead Ae : 

variety. The long, graceful green mantis alights on explored passes scarcely known by name to the | ambition was attained, and we stood on the hich 

the’ table. end begins stretching out its arms as in an thousands of visitors who yearly stream over | point, the Allerhéchste Spitze, of Monte Rosa. In 
’ s é oe gr * le . " e « . 3t 

imploring attitude. There are myriads of moths, Grindelwald and the Wengern Alps, such as the | few minutes the rest of the party joined us, and tl 





Strahleck in the Oberland, the Rawyl and the Col | guides and all, hat in hand, we let loose onr full en 
thusiasm in a thundering cheer. The wind was still 


tremendously cutting, and it was impossible to r 


with wings which seem made of delicate gold and 1 ; 
silver tissue; some look inlaid with mother-of-pearl. | de Checruit, concluding with an ascent of Monte 





There is a long, dark yellow hornet-shaped insect, | Rosa. As he is a practical traveller, has taken idasea a on 
. et) . . e - - " rs gr 2 ex 5 > nostr \ »} 

with no end of joints, which makes you shudder as it | great pains to be correct in his facts, and is back a ee pes 4 og \y yee here tt Mine 
flies by; blister-flies, with either ruby or emerald- : -— is instructi ‘ ew ioht | U2CK Upon our former tactics, and, carefully crawin 
Ys ’ ) minute in his instructions for those who might down @ short distance towards the south. we eata 


H . “ >, vey ” . . . 7 7 ° . - 
coloured bodies; large beetles “armed to the teeth” | foo] inclined to follow in his track, we recommend | }ished ourselves on the Midindks scale: ee ett dd 


in black, strong, shining armour, and with horns like | ,) P ; ‘ > See Staats . ; ’ 

formidable nate These beetles are so strong, that all who contemplate a summer ity obey Switzer- | leaving the enemy to howl and dash himself against 

when placed under a wine-glass, they move © before land to put this volume into their knapsacks, to | the stones over our heads, while we enjoyed the full 

them as they advance along the table. Itis in vain | be studied on the spot. It will teach them much | warmth of an unclouded sun in perfect tranquillity 
« } 


which otherwise they might not learn, and double | Not a cloud defaced the gigantic panorama before us 
the interest as well as the profit of the excursion, | the fair land of Italy commenced at our feet, and 

stretched far and far away till the view was only 
; bounded by the obscurity of distance. Sitting at th 


the table servants endeavour to remove these plagues. 
As may be supposed, many flew into the candles, { 
others into the finger-glasses. So great was the | For the general reader there is not much to be 
annoyance, that I fear it was with something like | gathered from these pages; but we take, as a} 00" ff “yf 
satisfaction we heard some crackling in the flame, or | specimen of the author's style, the concluding | 12,000 feet right ‘al to ae ae Mr 
Ss r i i i r rs goling P bite ~" Tag aueey 4 r € Ne 
ia the cae swimmer, in his agony,” struggling part of his account of the Anzasca, we were at the end and ext: 
ASCENT OF MONTE ROSA. as the summit, of the wild kingdom of ks at 
Here is another pleasant scrap, about At last we came to the end of this crest, and found | 820w; and a new world of verdure an vati 
THE BIRDS OF THE DECCAN. ourselves at the base of our last difficulty. Faney the | Was suddenly spread out before mee oo eek J h é . 
2a “ee dome of St. Paul’s magnified to about five times its | Plains of Lombardy and Sardinia, faintly tinge: 
The tameness of some of the birds in India is very | actual size, slightly flattened on the top, and con- with blue by distance, and studded with innu- 
remarkable. The crows used to come and perch "| verted by the hand of a magician into a compact | Merable towns and villages, some of which only looked 
the edge of the verandah, close to where I sat— | mass of rock, with a coating of iee and snow laid | like white specks of various sizes, fatigued th 
perhaps even enter the windows, settle on the table, | ooo. it all except at the upper part, where jagged | eye in the endeavour to comprehend their magnitude 
and if acake, or piece of bread, were on it, carry it | poo45 protrude from the central substance through the | all that we could do was to seize upon the most salient 
away. This they would do even when & person Was | icy crust. Fancy now a thin slice, broader at the | points of the picture, and fix them for ever on our 
intheroom. The kitchen, in India, is usually de- bottom than at the top, where it becomes a mere | Minds. Comparatively in the foreground were the 
tached from the family. bungalow ; and should a ser- | pouch edze, cut right out of the middle of the whole | Jakes of Maggiore, Lugano, and Como; for though 
vant, when carrying a dish to the dining-room, happen dome, and placed with the icy side towards you; and | the head of the latter is eighty miles in a direct line 
to have his attention diverted for a moment from his | | jojjeye you will have a tolerably faithful notion of | from Monte Rosa, it was not even dimmed by th 
charge, a crow will often swoop down and attack Its | the Huchste Spitze at the foot of which we now stood. | haziness of distance: all around these beautiful lakes 
contents. This reminded me strongly of the chief | We at once began climbing up this, and Peter’s axe | W&8 fresh and verdant: and, as we look« at tl 
baker’s dream, when he related that the birds ate the | wos hard at work for the greate r part of the way, | Somewhat long and narrow pond which we knew t 
baked meats out of the basket on his head. Small | ¢). 5.51) occasionally a little temporary difference of | be Lago Maggiore, it was indeed di 
birds were in the habit of building nests even in my | incline gave us a ‘sprinkling of snow to assist our that the journey down its lovely surface was in reality 
sitting-room, and they frequently peckéd bits of wood | ¢, 5+: but. from the extreme general steepness. these | about as long as that from London to Brighton 
off a table and flew away with them to their nests. exceptions Seidl aie” Gen a tie steps. Having Lower down, and seemingly but a short nee from 
There is a large kite, which at all times of the year | Gimbed to the top of this icy part of the cone, we | the foot of the lakes, was a city in whi e thought 
18 a great enemy to little chickens, and some of these came to the last crest of rocks, and here the alpen- we could perceive a shining white nd that we 
robbers are always to be seen hovering over the house. | .+,:5 were deposited in a cleft: for in the final | felt to be what Tennyson calls ‘a mount of marble, 
I must not forget the pretty green parrots, which are | ....mble. we were to have both hands free, and to be | @ hundred spires "—the far-famed cathedral of Milan 
he wildest creatures I ever saw. At sunset, in the | ready to hold on by our eyelids, as the sailors say, if | Turning slowly to the right, the eye passed over a1 
garden, they are more noisy than in the day; thou- necessary. From this point we had about half an | immeuse extent of seemingly plain ountry, and took 
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sanda settle Di the mango-trees, shrieking and scream- | hour of climbing and scrambling as well as we could | 17 almost at a glance the whole continei 
ing, and it is only by the noise you know they are along an ascending and irregular ridge of disconnected | sions of the King of Sardinia, with the vast « 
there, as it is next to impossible to distinguish them | rocks, something like that which we had already | Alps stretching from Mont Blanc to the M 
from the bright OF es zg leaves. The small grey | passed lower down, interpersed with occasional ice- | €an. This chain presented a very beautiful serrat 
squirrels are beautiful little animals, and very numer- bridges, but containing a few “ mauvais pas” even | Outline, in which the higher tops of Mont Cenis 
ous in the Deccan. They are very sociable, some- | wo2.0 than those below. Sometimes we had to crawl , 294 Monte Viso were conspicuous, and terminat 
times impertinent, running in and out of the verandah, | up arocky parapet, and then let ourselves cautiously abruptly at the southern extremity on the edge of the 
scrambling up and down the bamboo blinds, keeping | gown on the other side of it, till, while our hauds yet | 8¢@-__1 could not distinctly assert that we really saw 
up a merry, but sharp noise, almost like the chirp of | gjune to the rough red rocks, we could feel our feet | the Mediterranean, for the distance is so rm 
a bird. | firmly on a ridge of snow or ice, which was then in | that it becomes impossible to distin znish the hori- 
The effect of the rains following a long drought | its turn passed in a few firm but hasty steps, with all | zontal line which separates the sky from the water 
and excessive heats is described as extremely | the care we could take to avvid a fall, where, if the | Oe, seeing ewe > — etensn gp sag 
pleasant especially in the gardens. fs fallen one could not be held up by the others, he would, saw the very end o U nis P aritime Alps, and | a the 
: | in all probability, be dashed to pieces. I have, how- fact that the Apennines were not high enough t 
AFTER THE RAINS. | ever, already alluded to “ifs” and possibilities, and | 4Ppear noticeable in the view, it is undoul eey 
There are several detached bungalows, and an ex- | beg leave to discard them entirely, considering, as [ | certain that our true horizon must ib ve included 
do, that with a properly-conducted party of active | part of the Gulf of Genoa, though the similarity of 


tensive garden, which, after the commencement of the 
Tains, becomes daily more beautiful. Trees and plants | 
Seem to revive, creepers burst into blossom, running 


tint at so immense a distance made it impossible to 
say which was sky and which was water. 1 
turning farther to the right, a change came o'er the 


men, the chances are immeasurably in favour of a 
safe conclusion to any excursion, however difficult or 


Te 






over large trees, and hanging in graceful festoons, or | dangerous it may look. Sometimes, when the rock in fash f Sess anal” e oer the 
garlands, which are seen peeping through the thick | front was too perpendicular to climb over by any | ‘4s8iion ! re yp wr farewell to the . rtile greer 
foliage. Flowers petted in greenhouses in Europe are | means without a ladder, we were obliged to scramble and purp trates plains of Italy : rt @ ditan 
almost weeds here. But, although the gardens in | round it by the side, feeling with the toes for a ledge | the mountain world once more confront our s 

or a crack an inch or two in width, and searching for and here, close in front, separated . mus by a \ 


India can boast of the gorgeous colouring of their { pt a Them fk et ee = 
flowers, it cannot be said in their case, that “round | a similar convenience for the hands higher up. At | 894! OF snow crevassed into every fantastic variety 
the happy soil diffusive odour flows,” as it does from | last we came to a larger and deeper hollow than the of form, rises the nearest of them, the Ly sk umm. 
the commonest garden flower in Europe, especially in | rest, where we had to descend a rough rocky wall for Even while we were looking at it, there came the roar 
England ; for, with the exception of the tuberose | not less than twenty feet, lshould think. Peter, how- of a few hundreds of tons of ice thundering dow n its 
and jessamine, there are few plants in India that have | ever, without the least hesitation or apparent diffi- | Precipitous side, as if = ga t camgpe giant had 
@ powerful scent. In Mr. Wilson’s “ Specimens = culty, scrambled down this awkward-looking place, | tumbled out of bed, and was waking the mountain 





the Hindoo Drama,” there are plays called “ The | fitting the tips of my toes into the best cracks he | echoes with his groaning. 
could find as I came down next to him, while I per- ‘ — 
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FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Athelings; or, the Three Gifts. By the 
Author of “ Zaidee.” 3 vols. London: Black- 
wood. 


‘uthbe rt St. 





iIme, M.P.; or, Passages in the Life 
of a Politician. 8 vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 
Brimelsea; or, Character the Index of Fate. 2 
vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 
Helen and Olga: a Russian Tale. By the Author 
of “ Mary Powell.” London: A. Hall and Co. 
anes Milhourne : 2 5 Foy pou Devoir.” By 
Mrs. Huppack. 2 vols. Skeet. 
[ue Athelings has interested the readers of 
Bla kwood’s Magazine for several n onths past, 
having appeared periodically in its pages. It is, 
therefore, known to, and probably has been read 
by, half the readers of fiction. To those who 
have not read it, or who may have done so imper- 
fectly, we most heartily recommend it, now that 
it is published in a collected form. Ti 
lus more than any of the authoress’s 
previous novels; it i ymplete in its plot, 
more highly fin position, than either 
of its predecessors. icters are conceived 
and supported with remarkable ability; there is 
rare invention in the story; the interest is sus- 
tained throughout, and the writing is more than 
commonly graceful. The gifted family are the 
son and two daughters of a head clerk to a Lon- 
lon firm. The three gifts are—to the boy, manly 
self-reliance; to one of the girls, genius; and to the 
ther, beauty. How these gifts bring to them a 
splendid destiny, such as is to be found in novels 
only, we request the reader to explore for him- 
self; he will not be disappointed with the romance 
of it, for it does not pass the boundary of the 
possible, however improbable in these our times. 
Sut the recovery of his title by the young lord 
through the agency of “the big boy” Charlie, 
and the results to the young ladies, are not the 
most attractive parts of this story. More in- 
teresting by far, because more true, is the de- 
scription of the family in its earliest scenes, 
before Agnes had published her book and ob- 
tained a name; and then the graphic picture of 
her first introduction to the literary world, the 
character of her patroness being drawn to the life, 
and we suspect from the life. All this Mrs. 


A 
fi 





1th lings 


has pleases 





f 











Oliphant has probably experienced, and hence 
the truthfulness which guided her pen. The 


Honourable Miss Anastatia is a character very 
well conceived and sustained, with less of romance 
and more of reality about her than either the old 
x the young lord, or even than the cold, stately 
clergyman. Agnes herself is natural, and con- 
trasted with her beautiful sister so skilfully that 
our regards are equally divided between them, 
though themselves so opposite in character. We 
like, too, the sensible big boy, Charley, who is 
never out of keeping with himself,and who grows 
in wisdom before our eyes. We trust that the 


authoress will soon make Blackwood still more 
welcome than it is by commencing another novel 
there: she need not fear to be contrasted with 


Bulwer. 
We had almost forgotten that we were in the 









nineteenth century while reading Cuthbert St. 
Elme. Secret societies, pass-words, oaths sworn 
1 drawn daggers, mysterious monks, invisible 
gencies, and other machinery popular among 
the writers of an extinct school of novelists, are 


here revived, and made part of a story of our own 








time. Imagine a dialogue of which this is part. 
The Priest.—Will ye risk your liberty, or face 
as ; . 
{ .—We will. 
] Priest.—Will ye swear absolute devotion to 
, according to the A 1 le, prepared 
yy this association, consisting of fifty-niue articles? 
er.— We will, 
The Priest.—W ill ve swear to punish traitors ? 
swer.—We will, 
The Priest.—No human feelings shall stay your 
hand in the cause of truth ? 
inswer.—None, 
The Priest.—Should a mother throw herself on the 


body of a brother friendly to the oppressors, should a 
father pray, ora sister weep—(to each separately) 
thou wilt not stay thy hand? ; 

A slight tr 
but the answer was murmure 
stay my hand. 

The Priest.—Though a mistress prayed and wept, 
were she leagued with the oppressors, ye would slay 
her, as though ye had found her faithless. 
Phou wouldst not stay thy hand ? 

Answer.—I would not stay my hand. 





by each: I would not 


(To each) 


The #riest.—If thy wife, thy child, thy sister, thy | 





mor ran through the line of candidates, | 


| cousin, or thy dearest friends, be of the evil ones, they 
shall be to thee as a bitter enemy. 

Answer.—A deadly foe. 

“ Pax vobiscum.” “ Et cum spiritu tuo.” 

\ Priest.—Death to tyrants. Answer.—Death, 
| Priest.—Death to Jesuits. Answer.—Death. 

Priest.—Death to traitors. Answer.—Death. 

Priest.—Obedience to the sacred family. Answer.— 
Obedience. 

Priest.—Death to the disobedient. Answer.—Death 

And a good deal more in the same fashion, the 
initiation thus dramatically concluding: 

The candidates rose from the kneeling posture. 
Placing his hand by turns on the dagger held by each 
of the candidates, the priest blessed the weapon. 
Then, following his lead, each took the oath pre- 
scribed by the republican formula. 

As another specimen of the oddity of this novel, 
we copy an entire chapter, to wit 

/HAPTER XXXVI. 
THE UNIVERSAL GUEST. 
The days followed each other, and the weeks. 


Then the summer’s sun was shining, as Ida’s spirit | 


passed away. 

We are not jesting ; this is the whole of it. 

Cuthbert St. Elme is not wholly political. 
His Parliamentary life forms, indeed, but a small 
part of the story; nor does this portion of it 
read as if the author hada personal acquaintance 
with his subject. It wants vitality and reality. 
The public characters are hazily drawn, as if 
from newspaper descriptions only. Nor, indeed, 
does the interest of the novel lie in that direction. 
Its best parts are those which have no connection 
with the letters at the end of the hero’s name. 
Three distinct love-affairs mark his career; and 


the first, in which he is accepted and then cast | 


off for another, and the subsequent fortunes of 


the lady, who in her turn runs away from her | 
husband, is that which the majority of novel- | 


readers will devour with far more eagerness than 
the political and semi-political adventures. The 


unreality of these will be understood when the | 


reader is informed that Cuthbert, while yet a 
young man, turns out the Ministry by a speech, 
and defeats two Bills by a pamphlet, besides 
writing a novel which sets all the world wonder- 
ing, and making an oration which lifts him 
suddenly from obscurity into fame. 

Cuthbert St. Elme, the hero of this romance, 


has more character than is common to heroes. | 1 1 D 
, theology, she had determined to make it a promi- 
‘nent feature of the story with which her brain 


He travels about the world through the greater 
portion of the narrative, and this has afforded an 
opportunity for description of foreign places and 


peoples, with which the author appears to be | Plot, ; \ 
| as if thrust in, not from any profound regard the 
| authoress has for it, but because it is thought 


familiar. The fault of the novel is the too fre- 
quent one of wordiness. The dialogues are need- 


lessly expanded by the introduction of mere | 


talk, that has no connection with the story, and 
does not help it forward—the sole purpose of dia- 


logue being either to advance the plot or to exhibit | 


character ; and if it does not one of these, it is 
sheer impertinence. 


and redundant words had been eliminated, as 


they should have been on a careful revision of | 


the MS. before it was sent to the printer, Cuthbert 
St. Elme would have been reduced to two volumes; 


but they would have told the same story more | 


the reader’s interest more 
actively awake. We must confess that it flags 
occasionally. This novel is, we presume, a first 
appearance, and we suspect the writer to be 
young. Ifsohe be, there is hope for him ; he 
has given good promise, and with patient practice 
and careful training of his mind to the art of 
composition, he will probably become an accom- 
plished writer. At present we have little more 
than the rude materials for one. 

| A Marquis of Montamertz is the villain, Count 
Porskinski the unfortunate, Blanche the heroine, 
! and Mr. Holford the hero, of Brimelsea. From 
this the practised novel-reader will anticipate the 
substance of the fiction. The villain comes to 


effectively, and kept 


grief, deservedly; “being arraigned for high | 


treason and murder, he was convicted and guil- 
lotined according to French law.” The Count is 
got rid of by banishing him to Siberia. “But,” says 
the tale, “ he is not unhappy; he remembers his 
past life with pleasure, and two faces smile on 
him in his hour of pain.” Blanche has refused a 
very faithful follower, Mr. Holford. “She was 
too faithful to ally herself to a man whom her 
own heart told her she did not love.” “ Why did 
she not love him?” asks the author. He answers 
his own question. 
character and intellect. 


| and this looks like a first appearance. 


; Which she has some personal knowledge. 
| doubt if she knows anything of Russia save what 


If all the irrelevant matter | 


“She was far above him in | 
Her heart could only | 

have been given to an equal; and, until touched | 
| by that all-engrossing passion, love, she will not | 





striving, as much as lies in her power, to do 
| good.” 


How these results are brought about let 
the reader seek for himself in the volumes, which 


| have at least the merit of brevity. The author 


seems to be a novice in the art of novel-writing, 
Much 
practice will be required before the author mas- 
ters his art. He has some of the substantial 
qualifications, but he wants many of the accom- 
plishments. rimelsea is only promise, not per- 
formance. 

We congratulate the author of “ Mary Powell” 
upon her abandonment of imitative fiction, and 
venturing at length to speak for herself. She 
produces Helen and Olga avowedly as her own 
work, written in the language of her own time. 
It is a Russian story, which we regret, for her 
powers are peculiarly adapted to the description 
of middle-class and rural life in England, of 
We 


she has gathered from books. The descriptions 
are carefully and even elaborately prepared ; but 
they read as if they had been “got up,” and not 
as if they were drawn from actual observation. 
It is precisely the difference which we all feel, 
though we could not explain in what it lies, 
between a story told by a man who has seen what 


| he narrates and a man who is only repeating 


what he has read. As usual, there is a great deal 
of good writing; a plot, better than is commonly 
found in English fictions; some clever sketches 
of character; smart dialogue; and, where an op- 
portunity fairly offers for its introduction, good 
sense nearly approaching to wisdom. Helen and 
Olga is a wholesome book, which may be put 
into the hands of young persons, not merely for 
its moral teaching, but also for its pictures of 
Russian life and manners, of which, notwith- 
standing the flood of light thrown upon her con- 
dition by the events of the war, the people of this 
country continue to be strangely ignorant. 

Agnes Milbourne is another of the semi-reli- 
gious school of novels, or, we should rather say, 
semi-polemical; but it wants the earnestness 
which excuses many of them. It is too much 
like a mere matter of business. It reads as if 
before writing Mrs. Hubback had sat down to 


think of a subject the most likely “ to take;” and, 


seeing the stream running in the direction of 


was teeming. It does not fall naturally into the 
plot, nor grow naturally out of it; but it looks 


likely to be popular. Apart from this fault, and 
with the general protest we never omit against 
the application of fiction to the purposes of sect 
or party, we must say that Agnes Milbourne is 
pleasantly written, that the interest is well sus- 
tained, and that it is a step in advance of writer's 
former novels*in point of style. 





Sivan the Sleeper: a Tale of all Time. 
C. H. ApAms. London: Rivingtons. 

An allegorical tale. Sivan is an inhabitant of the 
world as it was supposed to have been many centu- 
ries before human history begins, and by the power 
of an angel he is sent to sleep, and does not wake 
until alater era; and this process of long sleeping and 
then waking into a distant epoch is repeated several 
times, introducing the reader successively to the 
civilisations of Egypt, Greece, Judea, and the Middle 
Ages. Thus the fiction is made to have an historical 
interest ; it is a series of instructive pictures of man 
at different memorable periods of his history. The 
author has ably embodied a happy conception. 


By the Rev. 


Rose Morrison; or, Sketches of Home Happiness (S. 
Low)—a pretty little tale for children; simple inci- 
dents of village life, with wholesome sentiments sug- 
gested, and not obtruded, as is the too common fault 
of writers with more zeal than discretion. 

Earthly Idols. 2 vols. (Masters).—Another reli- 
gious novel, cleverly and even powerfully written, 
and very interesting as a story; but designed to pro- 
mulgate certain High Church opinions, for which 
purpose terrible accidents befal those who do not hold 


| with the author, while blessings attend those who do. 


This is not a fault peculiar to the present fiction : it 
is the failing of the entire class, and precisely the 
same plan is adopted by Low Church or Broad 
Church, Catholic or Dissenting novelist ; each gives 


| the best of the arguments and the best fortune to the 


people of its own creed. 

Fides. By the Author of “Gabrielle ” (Newby)—is 
a tale of love ‘‘ exalted and divine,” purified by the 
processes described in the narrative from what, in its 
conception, was a “wild human passion,”—after 4 


| marry, but will live on as now, peaceful and | parting in despair, a fiery ordeal, et id genus omne. 





happy, working out for herself a line in life, and ‘ Two rebellious hearts are brought by the skill of the 
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writer into perfect blessed subjection to the Divine | 
Thus | 


will, and, let us add, into each other's arms. 
faith, marriage, and felicity go together in novels, 


and they are not often more cleverly associated than | 


in Fides. 

e Blossoms: a Gift-Book. Edited by T. S. 
Arruur (Knight and Son), is a collection of short 
tales of which Mr. Arthur is more likely to be the 
author than the editor. All of them have a moral ; 
some are interesting; others are tame. Upon the 
whole it is a volume that will please young persons, 
and they will learn something from it too. 

Tom Burke of Ours has been added to the cheap 
collected edition of the works of Charles Lever now 
in course of publication by Chapman and Hall. It 
is illustrated with many clever characteristic engra- 
vings. 

A novel entitled Deeds not Words, by Mr. Bett, 
is issued in a cheap form (Routledge.) The author's 
name is new tous; but, from a perusal of several 
pages, we conclude that he is not unskilled in the art 
of fiction. 

The Curse of the Black Lady and other Tales, by 
THomas C. GrRATTAN (Hodgson), collects some of 
Grattan’s contributions to the annuals and maga- 
zines. 

The Hussar, a novel by the Rev. G. R. Grete, the 
ex-chaplain, who obtained so much popularity by 
his military romances, has been added to “ The 
Parlour Library.” 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Last Judgment: a Poem. In Twelve Books. 
London : Longman and Co. 

Waar first will strike a casual reader of this 

wonderful and daring poem is its excellent dic- 

tion; what will grow with every page on a more 

studious reader is its imaginative boldness. The 





Last Judgment is a theme so vast that nothing | 


short of success could justify the act of that 
mortal who would attempt to pourtray it. The 
age seems favourable to grand and bold poetic 
flights. We have only just descended from Mr. 
Howard’s “ Genesis,” and a new edition of Mr. 
Heraud’s “ Judgment of the Flood,” to the unam- 
bitious haunts of song, when we are again 
snatched up into the highest heaven of inven- 
tion by The Last Judgment. This new poem 
may have, at least, one good effect—it may 
draw within its vast area the whole of the frag- 
mentary poets as the ocean collects the rivers inits 
wide embrace. The author of The Last Judgment 
has brought to his theme a becoming dignity: 
he has been careful, elaborate, penetrative. We 
thought at first that couplets would entirely 
demean the subject—that rhyme would not 
allow a suitable breadth of expression; but that 
opinion has been modified. Although we are 
not prepared to say that rhymed couplets are 
the best medium by which the poet could have 
unfolded his mental resources—for we cannot 
but remember that there is a measure less re- 
strictive and more commanding, such as Milton 
chose—yet the couplets are so artistically 
wrought that we do not see the shifts to which 
the author must necessarily have been forced 
sometimes for a rhyme. The author, whoever 
he may be, often grows into the fiery descrip- 
tion and awful grandeur of Dante. The whole 
of the fifth book is a terrible picture, only such 
as angels fallen from their high estate, and tor- 
tured less by remorse than by pride, could have 
made. We shall quote only one brief passage, 
where Satan is gathering his fiendish hosts to do 
battle once again with the Omnipotent; and it 
will do as well as any other accidental passage 
to show descriptive power and purity of dic- 
tion:— 

High on a mountain top all fiery red— 

Himself a mountain—Satan rears his head; 

Towering above that firmament of clouds, 

Which veils the skies and all the prospect shrouds, 

Till, by his breath dispersed, those vapours flee, 

And hell becomes as clear as hell can be. 

How changed from when before the eternal throne 

He bowed, the brightest, loftiest seraph known, 

Outshining all the archangelic throng, 

With mightier intellect and sweeter song! 

How alter’d e’en from when, in speechless woe, 

He first beheld the gloomy realms below! 

E’en then, though shorn of his primeval grace, 

Celestial beauties lingered on his face, 

Speaking his origin and heavenly birth, 

His former glory and transcendent worth. 

But now deep lightning-scars of pain and care 

Indent his brow, all furrowed with despair. 

Each feature shows —what in his bosom stirs— 

The gather’d anguish of ten thousand years. 

Sublime in ruin, awful e’en in pain, 

He breathes around defiance and disdain. 

Like globes of fire his eyes, dilated, roll, 

And tell the hate and malice of his soul. 

Full o’er the crater’s burning mouth he stands, 

Nor heeds the pain, though rage his breast expands. 

The circling flames above his head aspire, 

And form around his brow a crown of fire. 


No doubt there will be a vast deal of specula- 
tion as to who may be the author of The Last 
| Judgment. We neither know nor care to know. 
In the world of art a name is too often an angel 
or a scarecrow; it either arouses a silly homage 
or an unjust neglect. After all, “the book’s 


the standard of the man.” Such a_ book! 
can hardly receive the applause of every 
critic. It naturally involves religious views; it 


tempts the imagination into fields too remote, 
vast, and awful for the speculation of man, the 
mortal. All this may be objected to; and yet, in 
spite of such objections, the book will remain a 


wonderful evidence of analytical labour and bril- | 


liant art. 


The Poetical Works of the late Richard S. Gedney. 
With a Memoir of the Author by Jas. OapEn, 
M.D., M.A., &e. 

Ir is not often that we take note, least of all have 

a high opinion, of posthumous works. If they 

are the compositions of a poet who has published 

in his lifetime, we know what they indicate; they 
are generally performances which the superior 
taste of the author had rejected, but which some 
fussy indiscreet friends drag from their proper 
secresy, and preface with a nauseous amount of 
prattle and praise. On the other hand, if they 
are the composition of a writer who has never 
published, ten to one but that they are still more 
insignificant. Friendship, like charity, covereth 

a multitude of sins. ‘The grave which takes 

away what we love enhances the value of that 

which is lost. There is some excuse then— 


| there is even some human tie which ought to | 


make us tolerant—when the friends of a small 
amateur poet who has “gone to his long home ” 
offer his verses to the world, with a broad cate- 
gory of the author’s virtues and a flaming account 
of his genius. Such unamiable ideas were busy 
at work in our brain when we glanced at the 
title-page, The Poetical Works of the late Richard 
S. Gedney. To excite those ideas the more, we 
had observed that the volume had a profusion of 
gilt on the outside. “Oh!” thought we, “most 
likely typical of what is within.” A greater 
mistake we certainly never made; and yet it was 
not a serious mistake, for the remedy came on 
the very heels of the error. There was only as 
much time expended as would allow us to peruse 
a page or two of the contents, when we beheld 
the rays of genius gleaming there like living 
things. Here, then, we thought, is a mind sacred 
from its superiority—here are the labours of a 
creature ennobled by many sufferings: let us 
pause. De We perused 
the book with avidity; and, as we are not stoical, 
| so we are not ashamed to say that we felt the 
heart throb and the eye grow moist over the 
manly pages of a boy who, consumed by the fire 
of his own genius, dropped into the grave at the 
early age of seventeen. A life so young, so soon 
past, was necessarily uneventful; it was a life of 
feeling rather than of action, the best record of 
which lives in the author’s poems. 

Richard Solomon Gedney was the son of E. 
Gedney, Esq., of Malvern Hall, Ulster County, 
in the State of New York. He was born on the 
15th of Oct. 1838. At the age of two years he 


mortuis nil nisi bonum. 


was brought to England, and afterwards received | 


the rudiments of a liberal education under Dr. 
Hodgson, of Chorlton High School, near Man- 
chester. Subsequently he was tranferred to the 
| College at Cheltenham, and here it was that the 
| self-same fatal malady which had stricken Kirke 
White and Keats came once again to extinguish 
| all that was mortal ina youth of genius. This 
is almost all we know of Richard S. Gedney, 
| save that he died on the 15th of July 1856, after 
| a protracted illness, in which the poet’s love and 
| the Christian’s faith brought him glimpses of 
beauty even to the last, and that his body was 
embalmed and forwarded to America. It is a 
| melancholy history, brief as it is melancholy— 
| not that a youth died at the age of seventeen, for 
| that is not uncommon, but because a mind was 
| recalled from earth which might have done so 
/ much to brighten, and bless, and beautify it. It 
| would not be generous—nay, it would not even 
| be just—to apply the same rigid rules of criticism 
| to this volume as we should have applied had 
| the author lived and published at the age of 
| thirty. 


| 
immaturity of years ? And yet, if nine tenths 
of the poets who have had the privilege of long 
life and long experience had only written with 
| half the power and pathos of this wonderful boy, 
| we should have assigned them a rank in litera- 
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What can we expect but that much | 
which is immature in composition should mark } 


' i A 
ture. We pause in absolute wonder over some 
| of those pages, and frequently forget the erratic 
course of the author’s imagination in its evident 
; power. What could we not forgive in a young 
poet who could write 
PROEM. 
Thoughts that from the soul come flowing, 
Like a fairy-haunted stream, 
With the light of spiric glowing, 
Living, speaking, form my theme. 
Thoughts of goodness, thoughts of gladness, 
lending to a joyful end, 
Mingied, true, with mists of sadness, 
But the night and morning blend. 
Through these pages there lie scattered 
Gems whose worth few eyes may see, 
Yet a vase, though small and shattered, 
If God will, shall hold the sea. 
Think the poet not assumptuous, 
Howsvever few his years, 
Even youth is not presumptuous 
When its pride is blent with tears. 
And remember, that the morning 
Comes before the sun’s full ray— 
This is but the poet's dawning, 
Judge not harshly of his day. 

Alas! we have no opportunity to judge the 
poet’s “day;” we are only privileged to imagine 
what it may have been. We certainly have not so 
high an opinion of ‘“ Phantasmata’”’ as Dr. 
Ogden, who says that, “as an example of pre- 
cocious development, of poetic attributes, and 
profound thought, it is unequalled in the 
language.” It has many rich and glorious lines; 
but as a poem, that is, as a work in which we 
look for perfect, and regular development, it is 
capricious, and sometimes incoherent. We could 
| easily find other poems in which the genius of the 

author shines with a steadier and not less certain 
light. There is a poem which does not present 
the poet in his highest mood, but which is 
finely expressive of his feelings, and very beau- 
tiful. 
AT LAST. 
I hear the distant murmur of the fountain 
Flowing in flute like music down the wind; 
The voice of torrents on the far-off mountain 
Sounds like the utterance of a human mind. 
The bees’ low monotone floats from the bowers ; 
The ivy rustles like a living thing; 
The balmy breath of fragrant summer flowers, 
Fans my flushed brow like some kind angel's wing. 


Soft as the murmur of a maiden dreaming, 






Ripples the cooing accent of the dove ; 
And all around me here the sunshine streaming 
Wavers and quivers like the light of love. 


Through my worn heart there flows a sound of singing, 
And on my soul crowd visions of the past ; 

The pulses of my life again are ringing, 
‘or Hope has come to me—has come at last! 

We shall also quote a few stanzas from a poem 
entitled “The Death Ride,” which refers to the 
celebrated charge of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
klava, and we desire our readers to mark their 
character. There is a remarkable similarity 
between this poem and one by the Poet Laureate 
on the same subject. Now, as no one will dare 
accuse Tennyson of imitation, it is but fair to the 
memory of Mr. Gedney to show that he is equally 
free from such a charge, at least in this instance; 
for “The Death Ride” was published in the 
Manchester Weekly Advertiser the same week as 
the intelligence of the battle reached England, 
and therefore before Tennyson’s celebrated poem 
appeared. This remarkable concurrence ought 
to make critics cautious. It confirms our pre- 
vious opinion that the elder D’Israeli expended 
much labour and research to little purpose when 
he wrote his chapter on “ Poetical Imitations and 
Similarities.” The shrewd but somewhat cum- 
brous compiler, probably, in a great number of 
instanees chased a shadow, since what he terms 
“imitations,” and traces to design, may, after all, 
be merely accidental coincidences. 

THE DEATH RIDE. 
r the rocky ground, 
ides round, 
ith and wound, 













Madly they rode. 
On! like a demon-blast, 
Thundering and fierce and fast, 
Fear to the winds they cast, 
Needing no goad ! 
On! through the rocky dell! 
On! through the cannon's hell! 
On! though by heaps they fell, 


Dying and dead! 
On! with a whirlwind's leap! 
Down on the Russ they sweep! 
Madly their swords they steep 
| Where the foe bled. 
| . 
| Only a few hours before his death the young 
poet wrote the following dirge. It wi'l awaken 
mournful ideas, for it was the gifted boy’s last, 
| though not his best, effusion. 
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MY DIRGE. 


Let the bell toll! another soul 
Has passed the Stygian river: 

Without a fear, without a tear, 
*T was render’d to the Giver. 


To God's high throne that young heart's moan 
“In pity, spare !” aseended— 

Now, spared the woe that reigns below, 
That mournful prayer is ended. 

Sorrow and doom, and fear and gloom, 
No more within its vision; 

It now doth raise soft hymns of praise 
In happiness Elysian ! 

A distant strand, a foreign land, 
Received his parting sigh:— 

A mournful fate and desolate, 
So far from home to die! 


Through the whole of Mr. Gedney’s poems we 
trace the personal history of the writer. There 
is a mournful tone ringing like a knell through 
the pages, a feeling of regret that the beautiful 
forms of earth must so soon pass away. But, 
though there is sadness, there is nothing like 
despair; it is only a natural and a manly grief. 
It is too painfully apparent that the affections 
had been aroused to that intensity which belongs 
exclusively to the poetic character—aroused, and, 
by unfortunate checks, stretched to the very 
verge of torture. We can almost see the radiant 
life throbbing itself away under the pressure of 
disappointments which, whether fancied or real, 
are no less difficult to bear. The last throb is 
past; but this book remains. to show how much 
beauty, and power, and sensibility, had their 
empire in the brain of a mere boy! 


Lectures on the British Poets. By Henry REep. 

2 vols. London: Triibner and Co. 
Mr. Henry Reep was the Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. If we 
may judge by the volumes before us, it would have 
been difficult to find a man more suited to the office, 
since Mr. Reed preserves the purity and force of that 
celebrated tongue in which Sbakspere wrote, and 
which is making itself rapidly felt through every 
quarter of the globe. The lectures are fifteen in 
number, commencing from the time of Chaucer— 
commonly called “the father of English poetry "— 
and ending with Wordsworth. An enumeration of 
the mere contents of the lectures would occupy con- 
siderable space; but, although the various topics are 
succinctly treated, they are handled with such a clear 
knowledge of the consecutive growth of poetry, that 
we can see the whole fabric of mind rising, so to 
speak, inch by inch, and waxing in greatness and 
grandeur, from the time of the “‘ Canterbury Tales” 
to that of “The Excursion.” As we cannot enume- 
rate the poets Mr. Reed has mentioned, or give his 
critical estimate of their powers, we must refer our 
readers to the volumes themselves. If they rise from 
the perusal without being able to trace clearly the 
stream of English literature, from its first small 
spring to the present, when it stretches far and grand 
like the ocean, they will have read with disgraceful 
inattention. The plan of the lectures is sufficiently 
simple; it consists in showing the history of litera- 
ture through its illustrious names only. 
milestones on a road, show how far we have travelled. 
Mr. Reed’s critical theory is, we think, correct and 
admirable—it is to create a catholic taste. In other 
words, he would make every student discriminate 
between the different endowments of different minds, 
and yet feed ‘on all that genius sets before him, no 
matter how varied it may be.” These volumes also 
contain two miscellaneous essays—one on English 
Sonnets, and the other on Hartley Coleridge, both of 
which display critical acumen. Two such volumes 
as these would adorn any library. 


The Poetical Works of John Edmund Reade. New 

edition, in4 volumes. London: Longman and Co. 
Ir must be now somewhere about five years ago that 
we noticed at some length, and with marked gratifi- 
cation, the poetical works of Mr. Reade. We entered 
then fully into the merits of the author, defended him 
against some idle or malicious charges of imitation 
made by some of our contemporaries, and gave ex~ 
amples of the beauties which hung thick around him. 
The four books now before us are a new, and 
perhaps a more convenient, edition of the two 
volumes we have already noticed, with the ad- 
dition of a few original poems and a few stanzas 
woven into the web of “Italy.” Under these 
circumstances it is scarcely necessary to say, what we 
have conveyed in other words and elsewhere, that Mr. 
Reade is a poet of exquisite taste and intellectual 
breadth. One single poem, “Italy,” has passed 
through four editions, a mark of honourable distinc- 
tion which speaks more distinctly than our praise. 
All we can do is to recommend the volumes to our 
readers. Whoever dives deepest into their contents 


will bring up the most pearls, for Mr. Reade is not a 
surface writer; beneath the beauty and easy polish 
of art, he has laid q solid and rich substratum. 





These, like 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Essays from the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
with Addresses and other pieces. By Sir Joun 
F. W. Herscuer, Bart. London: Longman 
and Co. 

Ir is too common a failing in our days for the 

authors of essays and similar works, which are 

essentially fugitive and ephemeral in their nature, 

to feel themselves called on gratuitously, after a 

time, to rescue their half-forgotten progeny from 

impending oblivion, and to present before the 
public in one, two, or even three volumes, as the 
case may be, the random printed thoughts of ten 
or fifteen years before. Mr. Macaulay and Mr. 
Carlyle set this fashion; and in their cases the 
intrinsic value of the collection was an ample 
reason for its formation. 
on the whole with adequate pretensions, 
followed the example; and, although few are 
likely to spend much time over the desultory 
prolusions of Jeffrey, Brougham, and Sidney 

Smith, now that the spirit of the times which dic- 

tated them has long since passed away ; yet it is 

satisfactory to have in an accessible form the 
comparatively obsolete productions which once 

thundered through Hellas, or set the table in a 

roar. But, allowing for such exceptions, it ought 

at length to be generally understood that nothing 
will justify such a publication, nor rescue it from 
the merited stigma of a ridiculous vanity, unless 
the substance of the reproduction be not merely 
for an age, but for all time. What then, says 

Sir Oracle, shall my best thoughts of my 

best life be lost in the mausoleum of forgotten 

reviews? Is it due to my country, to my 
friends, to myself, not to give to posterity 
the luminous profit of my past labours ? Mr. 

Carlyle would meet such a query as one from a 

cackling hen, “Quarrel not with me, my brother, 

about thy egg—I believe it to be addle:” and to 
the alarm concerning the contingent loss to the 
world and posterity, “My dear fellow, it is not 
of the slightest consequence.” The philanthropy 
is, indeed, entirely misplaced and unneeded. A 
good thought cannot die. If it be good, there will 
be always enough, and to spare, of plagiarists 
who will dish it up again and again in mar- 
vellous and infinitely varied forms, until even 
posterity yawns over it asatruism. It is truethat 
the plagiarist may wear the palmof the poet; but 
what does it matter to the philanthropist ? The 
world is benefited ; and if a lie will do the 
plagiarist a profit, why, e’en let him have it. There 
are always Falstafts ready to kill again the slain 
foe of the hero. There are always jackdaws ready 
to wear peacocks’ feathers. Even the “great 

Williams,” as our French friends persist in 

calling the great man whom we speak of as the 

“immortal Shakspere,” was charged with too 

much justice with the last-named propensity. 

But the world is large, the universe of thought 

infinite, and the brains which will not bear sucking 

are probably not worth tasking. Hane veniam 
petimusque damusque vicissim. After all, the 
plagiarist is generally useful as an interpreter or 
reporter, and spreads for public good the obscure 
or imperfectly expressed thoughts of genius. But 
his incessant labours preclude the possibility of 
anything good in literature actually perishing; 
and therefore we are not anxious tosee an increase 
of the numbers whose first duty, after attaining 

a modicum of fame, is to pour on the world 

the crude essays of their early youth. 

In the small list of those to whom may be con- 
ceded delightfully the privilege which we would 
withhold even from transcendent ability, Sir 
John Herschell may fairly claim and receive a 
place. Hisreputation is commensurate with the 
extent of modern science; and although the 
papers which he has here exhumed from old 
quarterlies are mostly reviews on books of high 
scientific position, the opinions of such a man on 
the labours of men of kindred acquirements can- 
not fail to abound, as the essays under notice 
certainly abound, in suggestive criticisms of the 
very highest value. Therefore we are glad to 
welcome his book, and to recommend it to that 
somewhat small and select class of students 
which has appetite and strength to grapple with 
the abstrusest mysteries of physics and meta- 
physics. 

It is remarkable, however, that even such a 
collection as the above, by a man so justly emi- 
nent as the accomplished author, labours in a 
great measure under the unavoidable objections 
to all such collections. The reason why the re- 
publication of Mr. Macaulay’s and Mr. Carlyle’s 
essays has proved so singularly successful has 
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been that both have treated of subjects more or 
less perennial and immutable in their character, 
and therefore able to excite a lasting interest in 
consecutive generations. The essays on Bacon, 
Milton, Clive, Lord Chatham, and Warren 
Hastings are the best extant specimens of 
critical biography, and as such must retain their 
position until completer facts, or a more profound 
style of criticism, shall have moulded, or have 
been moulded on, the popular taste. So Mr. 
Carlyle’s “Samuel Johnson,” and his zsthetical 
works generally, owe their popularity to the fact 
that they have elaborated a peculiarly original 
school of thought on what may be called the 
metaphysics of social life. But Jeffrey was a 
rhetorician whose wordy analyses were only 
clever forensic exercises on the topics of his 
day. Brougham and Sidney Smith attempted 


gevity of more comprehensive researches. With 
the occasion which gave rise to their writings, 
and with the excitement which those writings 
produced by their appeal to temporary interests, 
their popularity has passed away; and none care, 
or, if any care, they care but little, to analyse the 
wit and invective by which great public ques- 
tions were first raised and then set at rest. So 
Sir John Herschell has perhaps rather unadvisedly 
inserted some papers on subjects which either 
never possessed a general interest such as alone 
would justify their republication; or, if they pos- 
sessed it, have long since lost it in the onward 
march of events and variations of opinion. Hence 
some of Sir John’s views, although exactly such 
as were calculated to excite the groundlings five- 
and-twenty years since, at the time of their 
delivery, sound now like amiable archaisms, 
which the wisdom or flippancy of our generation 
has either openly discarded, or buried by consent 
in a discreet and decent silence. 

His first paper is an instance of this fact. It 
is an address which was delivered in 1833 before 
the subscribers to the Windsor and Eton Public 
Library and Reading-Room, and it treats of a 
subject which was then only beginning to attract 
the universal attention which it has since entirely 
commanded. It treats of the importance of 
education and the expediency of cultivating lite- 
rary tastes; and it contains in particular one just 
and eloquent passage which cannot be quoted 
too often: 

If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me 
in stead under every variety of circumstances, and be 
a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me through 
life, and a shield against its ills, however things 
might go amiss and the world frown upon me, it 
would be a taste for reading. I speak of it of eourse 
only as a worldly advantage, and not in the slightest 
degree as superseding or derogating from the higher 
office, and surer and stronger panoply of religious 
principles, but as a taste, an instrument, and a mode 
of pleasurable gratification. Give a man this taste, 
and the means of gratifying it, and you can hardly 
fail of making a happy man, unless, indeed, you put 
into his hands a most perverse selection of books. 
You place him in contact with the best society in 
every period of history—with the wisest, the wittiest, 
with the tenderest, the bravest, and the purest cha- 


a denizen of all nations—a contemporary of all ages. 
The world has been created for him. It is hardly 
possible but the character should take a higher and 
better tone from the constant habit of associating in 
thought with a class of thinkers, to say the least of 
it, above the average of humanity. It is morally 
impossible but that the manners should take a tinge 
of good breeding and civilisation, from having con- 
stantly before one’s eyes the way in which the best 
bred and the best informed men have talked and con- 
ducted themselves in their intercourse with each 
other. There is a gentle, but perfectly irresistible 
coercion in a habit of reading well directed over the 
whole tenor of a man’s character and conduct, which 
is not the less effectual because it works insensibly, 
and because it is really the last thing he dreams of. 
It cannot, in short, be better summed up, than in the 
words of the Latin poet: 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

It civilises the conduct of men—and suffers them not 
to remain barbarous. 

But the educational mania of twenty-five years 
since, although continued up to our time, and 
existing in full force at the present hour, has- 
shown symptoms of a descent to a more calm 
and perhaps more rational view of things. Diffi- 
culties and perplexities have arisen which were 
not contemplated by the illuminists of 1832. 
Mere intellectual culture has been found to have 
a softening effect on the character, far beyond the 
extent which the Roman poet or ourselves eould 
have desired. It has refined, but it has also 
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enervated the national character; and the wide- 
spread discontent which marks the present gene- 
ration of cultivated Englishmen must be traced in 
a great measure to the fact that multitudes have 
been educated into ideas, tastes, and perhaps abi- 
lities, far above the attainable standard of their 
social position. The maxim that knowledge is 


power has been carried too far, and adopted too | 


thoughtlessly. There are many who have found 
that, so far from knowledge being power, know- 
ledge is rather weakness unless it be accompanied 
with the adventitious accompaniments of pres- 
tige, wealth, and station. 

Et genus et virtus nisi cum re vilior alg4 est. 

Of course we are speaking merely of zsthetical 
knowledge as opvosed to utilitarian knowledge; 
and it must be remembered that it is the former, 
and not the latter—literary, artistic, and abstract 
scientific knowledge, as opposed to that which is 
called practical knowledge — that 
Herschel and his school are advocating and re- 


garding. But we have outgrown, or shall soon | 


outgrow, these views; and our children will see 


the fallacies which we have inherited from our | 


fathers. It is and will always be a very pretty 

and elegant amusement for a gentleman like Sir | 
John Herschel—with a title before, and a long list | 
of titles after, his name—to harangue an assembly 
of his inferior and manufacturing brethren | 
on the elevating pleasures of literature. It is, 

and will long be, a pet amusement with our lords | 
and millionaires, and very amiable and edifying 

is the sight to the low people who listen to the 

condescending teacher. But it is ill-talking be- | 
tween a full man and a fasting; and the couleur de 
rose descriptions of literary pleasures as given by | 
philanthropic young peers of the day find but a | 
weak echo in the hearts of their auditors. Their | 
humanity and their vulgar necessities are too | 
strong on the latter; and although a newspaper, | 
or even a trashy penny novel, is within the sphere 

of the many’s comprehension, it is scarcely pos- | 
sible, we believe, to raise their tastes much be- | 
yond this standard, and we are by no means | 


sure that it is desirable to make the attempt. 
We want unfastidious men who will work hard | 
and honestly with their hands and their heads; | 
not delicate sentimentalists whose refined tastes | 
are the flimsy covering of their indolence. On | 
this point Sir John Herschell has been misled 
apparently by the prosperity of his distinguished 
career, and perhaps by the natural disposition of 
all to overrate the value of accomplishments | 
which are not their own peculiar excellence. | 

The introductory essay is followed by five | 
articles excellent in their matter and style, and | 


which contain the quintessence of the volume. 
The first is an essay on Mrs. Somerville’s 
“ Mechanism of the Heavens,” in which a very 


Sir John | 


to purely transcendental questions, and assume, 
without any demonstration or confirmatory in- 
tuition, that the proposition is true universally 
of all knowledge, they assert what later and more 
profound men—the German metaphysicians, for 
instance —have triumphantly disproved, and what 
even the practical severity of the Aristotelian 
philosophy has failed to establish. That 
there are—in spite of Locke’s negative— 
intuitions on matters of elementary knowledge, 
and probably in morals and religion, few will 
deny; and every one’s experience will bear out 
the proposition that there are axioms which are 
traceable to no origin in experience. But 
|we must protest against that partisanship 
which would drag all knowledge under the 
| parentage of experience, as much as against that 
far less common partisanship which places 
all abstract conviction and belief beyond 
the reach of experience as their efficient 
cause. Even time—which Sir John borrows 
triumphantly from Locke to illustrate his views— 
has scarcely yet been proved to be merely founded 
on the succession of sensations. Sensation is 


from which circumstance, no doubt, Mrs. Seacole 
gained much of her present knowledge of leech- 
craft. When still young she visited London 
twice, and upon the second occasion made a good 
spec in “ West India preserves and pickles.” So 
that we see at what an early age the suttling 
instinct was developed. Upon her return, she 
“could'nt find courage to say ‘no’ to a certain 
arrangement timidly proposed by Mr. Seacole ; 
but married him and took him down to Black 
tiver,” where they established a store. Mr. 
Seacole seems to have been a weakly sort of man, 
and died in a few mouths, in spite of the medical 
skill of his helpmate. She never ventured upon 
|a@ second experiment, although she alleges, 
| with pardonable vanity, that there were plenty 
| who were anxious to step into the late Mr. 
} Seacole’s shoes. She seems, however, to have 
| preferred a life of utility to the public, and 
soon gained a great reputation in Kingston 
as “a skilful nurse and doctress.” The great fire 
in 1843 burnt down her little homestead ; “ but,” 
| says she, “of course I set to work again in a 
| humbler way, and rebuilt my house by degrees, 











subordinate to consciousness, and is related to it | and restocked it, succeeding better than before.” 


as effect to cause; and consciousness is an 
identical, permanent, and invariable state—broken 
only, even if it be broken then—by sleep and 
syncope; and, as there may be consciousness with- 
out sensation, it is reasonable that there should 
be an intuitive perception of time without sensa- 


| tion; and if this be so it is clear that there is an 


idea of time—we know not how—apart from 
sensation and experience of successive phenomena. 

Annexed to the essays on these grave subjects 
is a small collection of poems by the accomplished 
author, which probably are the errors of his 
youth. They have that mediocre merit which is 
incompatible with true poetry ; but they area 
fresh proof—if fresh proof was required—that 
their author is a man of much literary taste, as 
well as one of transcendent scientific ability. 
Perhaps it was scarcely necessary to publish them: 

Nec lusisse pudet sed non incidere ludum; 

but, since they are published, they will repay 
perusal. And none, indeed, will rise from the 


| volume before us without feeling braced, toned, 


and instructed by its lucid development and ex- 
pression of scientific and important truths. 
Puito. 








Wonderful Adventures of Mrs. Seacole in Many 
Lands. Edited by W.J.S. With an Intro- 
ductory Preface by W. H. Russet, Esq., the 
Times Correspondent in the Crimea. London: 
J. Blackwood. 

Ovr uniform desire to do justice to the pro- 

ductions of the ladies would prevent us from 


elaborate compendium and critical analysis of | being too critical with this book of Mrs. Seacole’s 
that work is given with admirable skill and con. | (the worthy old woman whose good deeds in the 
ciseness. Then follows a very learned article on | Crimea we have heard of, and whose misfortunes 


“Terrestrial Magnetism”; a critical account | 
and review of “ Whewell’s Inductive Sciences”; | 
a similar account of “ Humboldt’s Kosmos” . | 
and, perhaps the most interesting of all, an | 
“ Essay on Probabilities,” which ostensibly is a 
review of Quetelet’s book on that subject, but is 
really a very thoughtful and original article on | 
the unformed science of probabilities as founded | 
on inductive statistics. Itis on this science that | 
not merely that of political economy, but that of 
social, domestic, and personal economy, is vir- | 
tually founded ; and, although the physiological | 
data whence the theory of these probabilities is | 
derived are still too few and too unsystematised | 
to deserve more than the name of elementary 
knowledge, enough has been already ascertained 
to.allow of the definition of laws which, although 
absolutely variable, are relatively fixed. The 
theory of population has been one which has been 
established most satisfactorily on this science; 
and the governing laws of births, deaths, and even 
marriages, the duration of life, the incidence of 
maladies, and even the recurrence of wars and 
revolutions, have been shown to be subject to 
astrange uniformity and regularity, which gives 
almost the force of mathematical demonstration 
to moral probability. 

The essay on Whewell is remarkable, among 
much unexceptionable matter, for an undue ex- 
tension, as we think, of the Locke idea of the 
origin of knowledge. It was assumed, rather 
than demonstrated, by Locke, that all ideas have 
their origin in experience ; and the philosophers 
of the inductive sciences are not to be blamed for 
assuming this proposition as a fundamental 
axiom in the metaphysics of their subject. 
But when they advance from this special division 











since the conclusion of the war we are all sorry 
for), if the little volume needed such indulgence. 
This, however, is not the case. It may, indeed, 
be said that Mrs. Seacole has evidently not 
written a line of it; but then it is equally clear 
that she has furnished the materials to the editor; 
and we see no reason to deny the application of 
the old maxim: “ Qui facit per alium facit per 
se.” It may indeed be, that if the good lady 
had trusted to her own powers, and had served 
up her honest English au naturel, she would have 
made a far better dish of it. It may also be that 
Mr. Russell, whilst he was about it, might have 
given her something better in the way of a pre- 
face than the two dozen not very remarkable 
lines to which he has affixed his name. Still, we 
are content to take the little brochure as it stands; 
and, judging it, as a book ought to be judged, by 
a just comparison of its professions with its per- 
formances, we may freely admit that it is as 
pleasant and readable—aye, and as instructive— 
a little volume as a man need take up for a couple 
of hours’ amusement. 

Mrs. Seacole appears, like her royal ancestor 
the King, to be the beau ideal of “a jolly old 
soul ;” and, although she never was convicted of 
calling for her pot, and calling for her pipe, for 
her own individual delectation, she appears to have 
liberally supplied both articles for the gratification 
of others. Using the privilege of her sex, she de- 
clines to tell her age, but states that she was born 
at Kingston, in Jamaica, “some time in the pre- 
sent century ”"—so that it is clear that she may 
be anything under fifty-seven years of age. She 
claims to be a Creole “with good Scotch blood ” 
in her veins. Her mother kept a boarding- house 


| In 1850 Mrs. Seacole started for Panama, and 
| Set up a hotel in Cruces. Her experiences here 
| among the Californian gold-diggers and Yankees 
| on their way to the Land of Promise are amusing. 
There is a good story about her perplexity 

when she discovered that, when coffee was 
offered a discretion at the table d'héte, some of the 
Yankees consumed their ten cups per man. 

Upon applying to her brother for advice, he gave 
| this sage counsel: “I always put in a good 
| spoonful of salt after the sixth cup. It chokes 
| them off admirably.” 


| Occasionally some distinguished passengers passed 
on the upward and downward tides of rascality and 
| ruffianism that swept periodically through Cruces. 
| Came one day Lola Montes, in the full zenith of her 
evil fame, bound for California, with a strange suite. 
A good-looking, bold woman, with fine bad eyes, 
and a determined bearing, dressed ostentatiously in 
perfect male attire, with shirt-collar turned down over 
a velvet-lappeted coat, richly worked shirt-front, 
black hat, French unmentionables, and natty polished 
boots with spurs. She carried in her hand a hand- 
some riding-whip, which she could use as well in the 
streets of Cruces as in the towns of Europe; for an 
impertinent American, presuming—perhaps not un- 
naturally—upon her reputation, laid hold jestingly 
of the tails of her long coat, and, as a lesson, re- 
ceived a cut across his face that must have marked 
him for some days. 

From Cruces Mrs. Seacole went to New 
| Grenada, where she had fresh adventures, and 
collected some anecdotes telling heavily against 
slavery—an institution which she holds in especial 





detestation. Mrs. Seacole, being what is by our 
Yankee friends elegantly termed “a yaller 


woman,” was subjected to all those annoyances 
to which the coloured race is subjected in those 
parts. 

In 1853 Mrs. Seacole returned to Jamaica, and 
shortly after the outbreak of the Russian war she 
resolved to join the English army before Sebas- 
topol. This, however, she could not effect until 
the rnmours came of the mismanagement of that 
fine body of troops, and the sufferings to which 
our brave soldiers were subjected. Then she 
came to England, and made application to the 
War Office for employment and the means of 
transit. Finding, however, that routine stood in 
her way, the good lady resolved to apply to Miss 
Nightingale, and get enrolled in her corps of 
seeurs de charité. This, however, was as difficult 
as to force the barriers of official reserve. After 
an interview with one of Miss Nightingale’s 
aides, and many futile endeavours to see the 
Secretary at War, Mrs. Seacole received a not 
particularly cheering intimation that her offer 
“could not be entertained.” But it was no easy 
matter for either official or charitable coolness to 
chill the ardour of Mrs. Seacole. Soon she 
made up her mind to go to the Crimea on her 
own account; and, remembering that she was 
already well known to the officers of all the re- 
giments which had been quartered at Jamaica, 
she lost no time in sending out the programme of 
the “British Hotel,” which she designed to open 
directly she arrived at Balaclava. In carrying- 
out this plan she had the good fortune to meet 
with Mr. Day, who agreed to become her partner, 
and this was the origin of the celebrated firm of 
Seacole and Day, which was, by the camp wits, 
humorously dubbed “Day and Martin.” The 
story of her journey out is interesting, and full 
of matter; there is an interview with Miss 





in Kingston, and was “an admirable doctress,” 





Nightingale graphically described, and then the 
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brave old lady goes straight on to Balaclava. 


saw her, he gave vent to some grumbling “ that 
a parcel of women should be coming out to a 
place where they were not wanted.” 

Mrs. Seacole’s first occupation was to receive 


When old Boxer (that sailor “of the old school”) | 
| 


the trains of wounded as they were brought to | 


Balaklava from the front. Among these she 


would occasionally meet with an old acquaintance: | 


Once I heard my name eagerly pronounced, and, 
turning round, recognised a sailor whom I remem- 
bered as one of the crew of the Alarm, stationed at 
Kingston a few years back. 

“Why, as I live, if this ain’t Aunty Seacole, of 
Jamaica! Shiver all that’s left of my poor timbers” 
—and I saw that the left leg was gone—“ if this ain't 
a rum go, mates!” 

When “the British Hotel” was constructed 
upon Spring Hill, Mrs. Seacole moved up from 
Balaklava. That unique structure cost 800/.; 
and, although not precisely remarkable for its ar- 
chitectural beauty, must have looked finer than the 
Parthenon in the eyes of many a weary and jaded 
Crimean. But it must not be supposed that Mrs. 
Seacole’s labours were confined to her log-hotel ; 
she was, in fact, a sort of itinerant licensed victual- 
ler, and visited many a poor fellow in his hut with 
cooling drink and nourishing soup. “Don’t you | 
think, reader,” asks the old lady, “if you were | 
lying, with parched lips and failing appetite, | 
thousands of miles from mother, wife, or sister, | 
loathing the rough food by your side, and think- 
ing regretfully of that English home where 
nothing that could minister to your great need | 
would be left untried—don’t you think that you | 
would welcome the familiar figure of the stout 
lady, whose bony horse had just pulled up at the 
door of your hut, and whose panniers contain 
some cooling drinks, a little broth, some homely 
cake, or a dish of jelly or blanc-mange?” 

The story of Mrs. Seacole’s career before 
Sebastopol is full of incident and anecdote. As | 
it is all quotable, we can quote none. Suffice it | 
to say that, for the most part, her stories are new, | 
and are told with a charming air of simplicity | 
and good faith. Whilst quite understanding the | 
value of her own services, the old lady never | 
gives way to idle boasting. She is justly proud | 
of the friendship, nay, the affection, which she | 
met with from the officers, and appears to be | 
consoled for many a loss by the recollection that 
these brave young sons of Mars used to call her 
“ mother ”—a term which she truly says was not | 
without significance. And a good motherly 
creature she evidently must be, full of the milk | 
of human kindness. For every one she has a 
good word, and, although better entitled to give | 
an opinion than many a confident critic, you 
never catch her indulging in strong language | 
about “the culpable negligence” of the officers | 
in command, or “the incompetence” of the 
military chiefs. Lord Raglan appears to have 
had her deepest veneration, and she speaks of him | 
with respectful regret. | 

Mrs. Seacole declared that she would be the | 
first woman to enter Sebastopol after the siege, 
and she was so; armed with a pass from General 
Garrett, she carried her welcome face, and as 
welcome provisions, into the conquered city. She 
was also the last to leave the Crimea—to leave it 
with diminished fortunes, and nothing but the 
good-will of those whom she had served to depend 
upon. Her misfortunes are owing, we believe, 
to the debts which are owing to her, and to the | 
sacrifices which she was compelled to make when , 
the abrupt termination of the war necessitated 
her departure from the Crimea. So general is 
the feeling that those misfortunes are not only 
unmerited, but that it is the duty of the army to 
relieve them, that a committee, consisting prin- 
cipally of influential officers, has been formed for 
the purpose of raising a fund for her benefit ; 
and, so far as the matter has as yet proceeded, | 
we think we may confidently predict a satisfac- 
tory result. Nor does Mrs. Seacole herself seem 
to despair. 


| 
| 


Where, indeed (asks she), do I not find friends ? | 
In omnibuses, in river steam-boats, in places of public | 


amusement, in quiet streets and courts, where, taking 
short cuts, 1 lose my way ofttimes, spring up old 
familiar faces to remind me of the months spent on 
Spring-hill. The sentries at Whitehall relax from the 
discharge of their important duty of guarding nothing 
to give me a smile of recognition; the very news- 
paper offices look friendly as I pass them by; busy 
Printing-house-yard puts on a cheering smile, and the 
Punch office in Fleet-street sometimes laughs out- 
right. Now, would all this have happened had I re- 
turned to England a rich woman? Surely not. 


Of this woman Mr, Russell, in his too brief pre- 





| face, has truly said: “ She is the first who has re- 
deemed the name of ‘sutler’ from the suspicion 
of worthlessness, mercenary baseness, and plunder; 
and I trust that England will not forget one who 
| nursed her sick, who sought out her wounded to 
| aid and suceour them, and who performed the 
last offices for some of her illustrious dead.” 
Most heartily do we echo Mr. Russell’s wish. 


| 





The Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, and General Literature. Eighth Edition. 
Vol. XIII. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 

REGULARLY as quarter-day comes the new volume of 

the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica with 

| its vast and wondrous store of information—a sum- 


letters J. to a part of M., beginning with “ Jonah” 
and closing with ‘‘ Magnesia.” Its principal contents 
comprise : in Geography—Kaffraria, by Sir B. Pine; 
Kars, by Dr. Sandwith, who was present at the siege, 
| and knows more about it than any other man; La- 


by Mr. H. J. Reid; Madagascar, by the Rev. W. 
Ellis, whose works on Polynesia are so well known ; 
and Madeira, by Mr. Johnson, who has lately pub- 
| lished a handbook for thatisland. In Biography the 


| most distinguished contributions are—Kant, by the 


Rev. J. Cairns; Lagrange and Lalande, by Dr. 
Young; and Luther, by the Chevalier Bunsen. In 
Philosophy, Literature, and Art, we find articles on 
Knights, Knighthood, and Livery, by the anecdotical 
Dr. Doran; Law, by Mr. M‘Lennan; Law of 
Nations and Liberty of the Press, by James Mill; 


| Libraries, by Edward Edwards; Logic, by Mr. 


Wm. Spalding. In Science, Mr. C. Tomlinson has 
contributed papers on Lead, Leather, and Life Pre- 
servers; Dr. Simpson on Leprosy; Dr. Traill on 


| Light; and Mr. A. Stevenson on Lighthouses. Many 
woodcuts illustrate the text. 


The fame of this Ency- 
clopedia is world-wide; and this new edition of it, 
giving the present state of our knowledge on all sub- 
jects, as being the latest, must be the best, work of its 
class, even if it had not the accumulated fame of 
seven former editions to refer to. 


Chronicles of the Tombs : a select collection of Epitaphs. 
By Tromas Josep Perticrew, F.R.S. London: 
Bohn. 

Tuts is not merely a mass of strange epitaphs thrown 





natives; we treat them with too much contempt, 
exclude them from all power, and, in fact, look upon 
them as servants and slaves, and ourselves as their 
lords. This, he says, they do not forget nor forgive ; 
they endure in silence, biding their time for ven- 
geance. Is not that time come ? and is not the recent 
outbreak a national protest against our rule, and not 
merely the revolt of some superstitious soldiers ? 
Mr. Lewin’s pamphlet will give materials for much 
thought. 

Coorg and its Rajahs, by an Officer formerly in the 
service of Highness Veer Rajunder Wadeer, Rajah of 
Coorg (London: Bumpus)—introduces, with a sketch 
of the history and physical geography of Coorg, a 
narrative of the wrongs of the Rajah, and of the 
claims which he has against the East India Com- 


| mary of human knowledge. This thirteenth volume | pany. 


| more ths alf ec es the work, for it contains the | ,, : , 
nore than half completes the work, for it contains the | Cole, was delivered at the Dorchester Institution, and 


| so pleased the members that it was printed. 


A Lecture ou the Poetry of Longfellow, by J. W. 


It is 


| above the average of country town lectures. 


The Rev. J.J. Tayler, B.A., has published Zwo 


| Lectures, being an Introduction to a Course on the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


together without commentary, like all other collec- | 


tions we have seen. Mr. Pettigrew has prefaced his 
epitaphs and other monumental inscriptions, in which 
he traces their history, from the earliest records to the 
present time. The collection itself is classified under 
a great variety of headings, as admonitory, laudatory, 
punning, acrostic, dialogue, professional, royal, noble, 
&e., concluding with a miscellaneous mass of such as 
are remarkable for some quality of quaintness or 
beauty. 


bradorand Lapland, by Professor Petermann ; London, | Early History of Christianity (Whitefield).—They 


survey the ground about to be explored, and promise 
well for the learning which the students will acquire 
when passing through it with such a guide. 

A Slice of Bread and Butter, cut by George Cruik- 
shank (Tweedie), isa report of a speech by the famous 
artist, at a meeting held for the benefit of the Jews 
and General Literary Institution. It is on his favo- 
rite theme, temperance, and argues that bread and 
butter is better than beer. It is illustrated with some 
of his characteristic drawings. 

Over the Sea (Hatchard) is a small volume con- 
taining a series of letters from an officer in India to 
his children at home. They are written as a sensible 


| father would write to his family, in familiar but 
| graphic language, selecting the topics most likely 


to interest them; and it has been justly supposed 
that letters found so informing by one circle might 
be equally attractive and instructive to others, and 
so they will be. 

Instructions in the Art of Swimming, by C. Richard- 
son, Esq. (Ridgway), only need to be named to 
attract the notice of those who desire to master this 
useful and health-giving exercise. The teachings 
are simple and intelligible to all capacities, and the 
practical hints will be read with profit by the best 
swimmers, 

The Common Objects of the Seashore, by the Rev. 
J. C. Wood (Routledge), is a delightful little volume, 
invaluable to seaside visitors, showing them what 


| profit and pleasure might be gathered upon the shore, 
gleanings from the graveyards with an essay upon | 


The volume has a further value, that the | 


contents are genuine, Mr. Pettigrew has endeavoured | 


to avoid all fictitious epitaphs, and therefore, where- 
ever practicable, bas given the dates and places. The 
volume is one of Mr. Bohn’s ‘' Antiquarian Library,” 
and therefore it may be readily procured by all whom 
the subject interests. 


Precept and Practice. By Harry Hitover. London: 
Newby. 
Harry Hreover is well known to all readers of 


sporting periodicals as the best living writer on | 


horses and all that belongs to them. Heis now a 
regular contributor to Tuz Fievp, the newspaper of 
the country gentleman ;—‘“ the sportman’s” journal 
as distinguished from “a sporting” journal. The 
papers there published have, at the request of the 
readers, been collected into the small volume before 


us. The author says in his preface: “A journal that | 


now embraces so large a portion of the aristocracy of 
the kingdom among its subscribers, and which are 
daily increasing, emboldens me to hope that the 
articles that have stood such a test will meet success 
with the public.” 

We have no doubt of it, for they are eminently 
practical. They are adapted for all ages and both 
sexes, Every rider should study them, for the most 
experienced will gather from them some useful hints. 
Purchasing horses is treated of at considerable length, 
and a perusal of the hints will prevent many a bad 
bargain. The care of a horse after you have got him, 
and how to ride him, occupy the remainder of the 
volume. It will be a treasure in the country. 





The Way to Lose India, by Malcolm Lewin, Esq. 
| (Ridgway), was published before the recent alarming 
| news of the mutiny of the troops. It contains the 
| following passage in the first page, which subsequent 
| events have verified to the Jetter:—‘ With all this 
| vaunted tranquillity, the mind of the people of India 
| is unsettled; on one point only is it fixed, that one 
| the hatred of our rule, which was never more deeply 
| felt and never more openly expressed.” 
| like a prophecy. Even while Mr. Lewin was writing 
| his fears were being confirmed. His argument is that 


we do not sufficiently consult the feelings of the 


and how an aquarium may be made to keep it 
in memory when the summer visits to the waves have 
passed. 

At this season everybody is beginning to think, 
““Where shall I go?” To those who contemplate 
France and Belgium we can recommend a little 
volume just published, called French and English 
Phrase-book, which, in a small compass, gives in 
both languages the phrases most required to be used 
by travellers. 

The German Reading-book, by Eugen Oswald 
(Routledge), is a selection of German poetry and 
prose, designed to teach that language by introducing 
the student to its best writers, and some attempt is 
made to arrange the extracts, so that there shall be a 
progressive advance from the simple to the difficult. 
It is tastefully compiled, and valuable if only as a 
mere collection of the beauties of German literature. 

Pictures of the Heavens (Mozley) is an astronomy 
for the use of schools. Its merit is its simplicity. 
The illustrations are numerous and good. The 
authoress has avoided technicalities, and, therefore, it 
is the best astronomy for young persons that has 
come under our notice. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


| Toe London Quarterly Review for July is somewhat 


ponderous, although very learned. Philosophy, old 
and new; Decimal Coinage; Canadian Agriculture ; 
Indian Missions, are not popular themes, and no 
handling, however skilful, could make them such. 
These, however, are relieved by a brilliant paper on 
“Curran and his Oratory,” a gossipy one on “ Bos- 
well’s Letters,” a smart one on ‘ Cicero and his Con- 
temporaries,” and two or three religious papers—the 


| London being the avowed organ of a religious sect, 


} usual. 


whose views it very ably expounds. 

The Westminster Review has more of variety than 
It is always philosophical, and often learned, 
but seldom lively. The present number is the lightest 


| and most readable we have seen for some years. 


| 


“Suicide in Life and Literature” is a popular sketch 
of that terrible form of insanity. The sonnets of 
Shakspere are criticised by a graceful but not too 
laudatory pen. The Life of George Stephenson is one 
of the most interesting and instructive biographies in 


| our language, and is admirably condensed into a few 


This reads | 


ages. The “‘ Testimony of the Rocks,” reviews the 
last work of the ill-fated Hugh Miller, the critic ap- 
proving generally, nevertheless exhibiting some of 
the singularly shallow fallacies into which the geolo- 
gist lapsed. A paper on “ English Courts of Law” 
exposes their few remaining defects, which are rather 
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in the construction of buildings and on the old habits 
and prejudices of the public than faults of the law 
itself or of the lawyers. French and Neapolitan politics 
are the other topics treated of. 


The National Review emanated from Manchester, | 


but it is now located in London. It aims at a dis- 
tinctive character, less exclusively philosophical and 


more esthetic than the Westminster, and venturing | 


upon more of religious discussion than the two older 
quarterlies. It has always some one or two papers of 
brilliant writing —such as the article on Lord 
Brougham, whose marvellous!y many-sided mind is 
admirably analysed and described. A paper on the 
New Parliament is a calm review of the difficulties 
which will beset the Government in handling the new 
Reform Bill. ‘Theories of Baur and others on the 
Four Gospels” is one of the theological papers for 
which the National is famous. 
tecture; the Alleged Non-existence of Shakspeare; 
the Life of Miss Bronte; the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion; and a clever critique on Lever’s Novels, are the 
other papers in this quarterly, which has now taken a 
formal place in periodical literature. 

The Journal of Psychological Medicine, for July, 
treats first of “Neglected Brain Disease, in its rela- 
tion to Suicide,” Hugh Miller's case suggesting the 
inquiry, and a vast collection of other illustrative 
instances being adduced. The practical difficulty is 
how to know that such disease exists. ‘ The Demon 
of Socrates” is philosophically reduced to a delusion— 
insanity in fact. The recent report of the state of 
lunatics in Scotland, which has astonished the world, 
is the subject of a fourth paper. The statistics of 
insanity and its increase are reviewed, as are the 
Asylums of Italy, Germany, and Franee. <A paper 
on ‘Popular Psychological Literature” shows that 
mental science is spreading among the people. 

Blackwood continues the charming account of the 


London Street Archi- | 


Scilly Isles; Bulwer’s new novel, ‘‘ What will he do ! 


FOREIGN 


THE. CRITIC ABROAD. 
Biéirancer, the songster, the poet of the people 
the bard of liberty, the high-minded patriot and 
incorruptible citizen, lies on a sick bed—pro- 
bably on his death-bed. A word may be appropri- 
ately said of his life and career. Jean-Pierre de 
Béranger was born in the house of his “ poor old 
grandfather,” a tailor, in Paris, on the 19th 
August 1780, and to the care of the poor tailor 
his infancy was confided. His father, who 
appears never to have taken much notice of him, 
had some pretensions to nobility, and wrote De 
before his name. The aristocratical prefix was 
rejected by the young republican, who in one 
of his songs proclaims himself a “ vilain et trés | 
vilain”—a plebeian, a very plebeian. To those | 
who criticised him for having the De, he replied :— | 

**Moi noble? vraiment, messieurs, non," &c. 


I noble? truly, masters, no. 
No coat-of-arms or crest have I, 


No patent written on vellum to show i 


That my descent is ancient and high; 
To love my country is all that I know. 
For I’m a plebeian! 
A thorough plebeian ! 

He resided in the house of his grandfather 
until the age of ten. He learned little or nothing; 
but he witnessed the siege of the Bastile, and the 
impression this event left upon his young mind 
was indelible. Forty years after, he was pleased 
to celebrate it when confined behind the iron bars 
of La Force. 

Pour un captif souvenir plein de charmes! 

J'était bien jeune; on criait: Vengeons nous! 

A la Bastile! aux armes! Vite, aux armes! 
Marchands, bourgeois, artisans, couraient tous, &c. 

He left Paris in his tenth year to reside with 
a paternal aunt at Peronne. She dispensed wine 
and brandy in a small tavern, but for all that 
was a good and pious soul, and had a great affec- 
tion for her poor neglected nephew. In her 
slender library he found “Télémaque” and 
some volumes of Voltaire and Racine, and with | 
his aunt’s aid he was enabled to understand them. 
But with a love of literatune he was fast 
imbibing at the same time infidel maxims. One 
day Peronne was visited by a violent thunder- 
storm. The good Catholic aunt went about 
sprinkling the house with holy water. An awful | 
crash burst over it, and Béranger, struck down | 
by the lightning, was for some time paralysed. 
Reeovering from the shock, the young sceptic of 
a dozen summers turned round to his aunt and | 
said, maliciously: “‘Ah, well! of what use has | 
been all your holy water?” At the age of four- | 
teen he was apprenticed to a printer, and learned | 
to spell correctly in setting up the types. But | 


| which should take all by surprise. 


|. Le Pélerinage,” 


with it?” in which already the reader is absorbed ; 
and another part of the ‘‘ Recollections of Clerical Ex- 
perience.” With such materials it cannot fail to be 
welcome. After a season of dulness it is now more 
interesting than ever. 


Tait has come out as a regular monthly, an avowed | 


rival of Blackwood, printed in precisely similar type, 
at the same respectable price, but differing in the 
character of its contents. 

Titan has not yet thrown off its shilling manner. 

| It has a number of short articles—too many for its 
present position. It opens with a clever tale, very 
stagelike, entitled “ A Story without a Name,” and 
there is another called “ Pistols for Three,” not so 
good; but “ Old Letters,” “‘ Drawing-room Troubles,” 
“Art and Science Abroad,” “ Titan’s Pulpit,” and 
“The New Books” are better adapted for a weekly 
than fora monthly. They are out of keeping. There 
is yet much room for improvement. 

The Dublin Magazine’s best paper is on the genius 
of Kingsley; its learned one is on the “ Constitution 
of England;” its amusing one on the ‘ Curiosities of 

| the English Language.” ‘* Wood-leaves and Book- 
| leaves” is a pleasant reminiscence of Old England. 
Mr. Shirley Brooks continues his new novel ‘ The 
Partners.” 

Bentley's Miscellany opens with a paper on the 
Second Empire. Bannister is the subject of the new 
number of the “Gallery of Theatrical Portraits.” 
“China,” “‘ The Life of an Architect,” and a review of 
‘Michelet’s France by Monkshood are all pleasant 
reading. 

Putnam's Monthly, from America, continues its very 
amusing review of the ‘* Memoirs of George Sand.” 
‘“‘ Greenway Court” and “ Truss Baby” are profusely 
illustrated, a peculiar feature of this magazine, which, 
we presume, has been approved, for the plan has been 
extended. 

The Art Journal takes from the Royal Galleries 





his progress as a compositor was slow; he had no 
love for the composing-stick; he was bent on 
versification. His first proper school was the 
Institut Patriotique, an elementary school founded 


by M. Ballue de Bellanglise, upon the system of | 


his friend Jean-Jacques. It was at once a camp 
and aclub. The scholars wore a kind of military 
uniform. They made patriotic orations and sent 
deputations to the Republican chiefs of France. 
Béranger composed and delivered many of the 
addresses presented by the school to Robespierre. 
His taste for literature was quickened, his style 
was improved, his knowledge of history and 
geography extended. Returning to Paris at the 
age of sixteen, he thought he would write a poem 
The “ Her- 


maphrodites” was the result. In this poem he 


| ridicules dandies, and women ambitious of being 


considered strong-minded. The poem was a 
failure. At eighteen he conceived the idea of 
writing an epic, with the title ‘“ Clovis,” which 
he promised to himself to complete when he 
should attain the age of thirty. He worked and 
studied hard; butin the mean time he gave birth to 
dithyrambs—“ Le Déluge,” “Le Jugement Der- 
nier,” and others. At twenty-two he composed 
wherein he sought to reproduce, 
in all their simplicity, the manners of the six- 
teenth century. This poem, his dithyrambs and 


his Alexandrines, were all inspired by reading | 


the writings of Chateaubriand. Verse-making has 
always been a poor heritage as a rule, and Be- 
ranger found it so. JIambics anddactyles are not 
bread and wine, but often bread and water. He re- 
solved to go tothe East, when the French were in 
occupation of Egypt; but a friend who had been 
there, and who had returned disenchanted, dis- 
suaded him. It was at this season that he gave him- 
self up to a wild, devil-may-care life, half forgetful, 
half lazy, throwing off at his more active moments 
some of his choicest pieces—“ La Gaudriole,” 
* Roger Bontemps,” “Les Gueux,” “Le vieil 
Habit,” and some others. These were the days 
of the “old coat” and the “garret;” these were 
the days of Lizette and Frétillon—of love and song 
conjoined. This chapter in his life he always 
turned over with pleasure. In one of his most 
intimate emissions he says: 

The slightest party of pleasure obliged me to diet 


| myself for eight days afterwards on bread-soup | 


(panade), which I made myself, heaping up rhyme 
upon rhyme, and full of hope of a future glory. 
Nothing draws forth from my eyes involuntary tears 
but in speaking to you of this smiling period of my 
life, when, without support, without the certainty of a 
livelihood, without instruction, I dreamed of a future, 
without neglecting the joys of the present. Ah, youth 
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engravings of Winterhalter’s ‘ Princess of Belgium,” 
and Wyld’s ‘‘ Manchester "—the latter, however, being 
a very feeble and blotchy print, quite unworthy of its 
place. Cattermole is the English artist selected for 
illustration ; and Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s “ Book of the 
Thames ” introduces us to the choicest literature and 


rt. 

The Art-Treasures Examiner, Parts I. and IL., is a 
new and bold enterprise of the Manchester Examiner, 
suggested by the Exhibition. It is published weekly, 
and contains numerous engravings of the works of 
art, with historical and critical notices. It is very 
inexpensive, and when completed will be a valuable 
record of the most interesting event of the present 
year. 

The Scottish Review is a small quarterly, recording 
the Temperance movement, but varying it with 
general literature. 

The National Magazine continues its capital en- 
gravings of the best works of the most famous masters. 

The 9th part of Routledge’s Shakspeare contains 
“The Merchant of Venice,” with many beautiful 
engravings. 

The 5th part of Mr. Russell’s History of the Crimean 
Campaign continues the exciting story. 

The 5th number of Paved with Gold, by the Brothers 
Mayhew, is a very clever picture of life as i is in 
reality, not as it is supposed to be by most of those 
who profess to describe it. 

The Ladies’ Companion has its usual picture of the 
Fashions, its accustomed sporting picture (?), and its 
wonted variety of prose and poetry. 

The Monthly Review has some short notices of new 
books, but without any distinctive character. 

The Churchman's Magazine is ecclesiastical. 

Charles Lever has commenced a new novel in 
monthly parts, entitled Davenport Dunn; or, the Man 
of the Day. topens well. It has two capital illus- 
trations. 


RE. 


is a fine thing when it can shed a charm even to old 
age—an age so disinherited and poor! Employ well 
what remains to you, my dear friend. Love, and be 
loved. I have known this happiness. It is the 
greatest of life. 
But penury one day came in at the door or the 
window of the mansarde of the poet. In his 
extremity he inclosed copies of some of his poetical 
effusions to Lucien Bonaparte, in 1805, when he 
was without means and without hope. Three 
days afterwards came an encouraging answer. 
Then followed several literary engagements. In 
1809 he was attached to the secretariat of the 
University of Paris, with a salary of 12,000 
francs, which never rose above 20,000; yet this 
was sufficient for his moderate habits. Henever 
got into debt, never craved for advancement. His 
songs were popular, he was truly a chansonnier, 
but hitherto he had slightly touched on politics. 
“ Le Senateur” and the “ Roi d’Yvetot” made him 
popular in a manner he had never thought upon, 
but on the whole disagreeable. The first excited 
the laughter of the Luxembourg; but the second, 
which by its antithesis gave a lesson to the man 
of France the least disposed to listen to it, was 
ill received at the Tuileries. What matter? 
Béranger was not the man tosacrifice his opinion 
to his daily bread. He explains that he was an 
enthusiastic admirer of the genius of the Emperor. 
He lauded him to the point of idolatry, while he 
was not blind to the despotism he was drawing 
upon France. In 1814 he’ saw in the fall of the 
colossus the miseries only of a country which the 
Republic had taught him to adore. Between 
the first and second Restoration Béranger refused 
several lucrative appointments. In 1815, when 
he published his first collection of songs, 
which entire France knew almost by heart, he 
was warned, and this was equivalent to a threat 
of destitution; and at the end of 1821, when the 
second appeared, he incurred the rage of the 
minister, who interdicted him from entering into 
his office. Thus neither weakness nor seduc- 
tions, nor fear, could vanquish the conscience ef 
a man, which calumny has not dared to tarnish. 
He spoke in his songs to his countrymen; he 
knew their sentiments, their desires. He sang, 
and they gave articulate echo. “L’Habit de 
Cour,” “Le Marquis de Carabas,” “La sainte Alli- 
ance de Peuples,” “ Le Dieu des bonnes Gens,” and 
other songs, awoke the patriotism of the people, and 
scattered abroad maxims of philosophy which 
shook both throne and altar. Such a man could 
not in reason be spared by the powers. The 
poet was sent before the Court of Assize of the 
Seine, and was condemned to three months’ im- 
prisonment, with a fine of 500 francs. Béranger 
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important materials respect- 
Lafitte | ing the Greek rebellion of 1821, and respecting 


‘was restored to liberty, but he lost his situation | which contains 
in the University. What cared he? 
made an offer to admit him into his office. His | Greece down to the present day. Another his- 
independance became alarmed. He was grateful | torical production, from the pen of M. Kuntis, of 
to Lafitte, and in his “Conseils de Lise” his scruples | Zante, gives an account of the political condition 
will be found. A true poet is a plain speaker, | of that island under the rule of the Venetians. 
and a plain speaker is a disagreeable subject. | While on the subject of Greece, we may quote a 
After the publication of “ Le Petit Homme Rouge,” | few modern Greek proverbs which have fallen in 
the Government thought it advisable to pluck a | our way. They may be compared with some of 
pinion from the wings of the republican Pegasus. | our own. 
In 1828, the songster of “Bon Dieu” was again Setter a wise foe than an ignorant friend. Too 
dragged before the Court of Assize, and con- | many captains make the ship sink. The devil keeps 
demned to nine months’ imprisonment, and to | no goats, and yet sells cheese. Every other liar has 
pay a fine of 10,000 francs. | also his witness. If you do not eat cakes, why trouble 
Béranger’s political life, in all its details, it yourself if they are burnt? (This is said to those that 


does not enter within our design to sketch. This | ™* themselves in matters they have no business 
properly belongs to the modern historian of mg A fool may cast a stone into a well, and a 
¥F . viele 1undred wise men cannot fetch it out again. When 

rance. We cannot, however, repudiate the | the crows discourse the nightingales fly away. The 
man and the poet. His politics may belong to galled horse trembles when he sees the saddle. He 
France, but his fame is European. Many of his | would have the snake out of the hole, and wants a 
best songs have been translated into English, and | fool's hand to do it. In the daytime you see nothing, 
all who understand the originals have read them | and at night you chatter about it. Last year burned 
with delight. They have a pith, a freshness, and | it up, and this year it smokes. He who last night 
originality that give them the stamp of true | Was bishop is archbishop this morning. Like master 
genius. This much must be said in all sincerity; | like man. The modern Greeks say also, As the 
in consistency of political faith he has approved | t¢acher so is the taught. iin hare rabbed pepper on 
himself aman. He may have committed errors, Xs ving = it eens (t erly: he hip bageeweas with 
but they have been those of the judgment, not potatos gseotyaghepee 1p wha N Gruen: 
those of the conscience. _The prison may have Hear the opinion of the stranger, withhold sy dal 
restrained his individual liberty, but it has never ! and followthat which serves your purpose best. Fodder 
incarcerated his thoughts. Behind the bars of | the wolf in summer and in winter he will eat you up. 
La Force he wrote as freely and as gaily as in | The wolf rejoices when the storm howls. If you are 
his garret, attired in his old coat. Republican, | great, seek ever to appear little. Misfortune, where 
he has yet had the courage to reprove the rash- | 80est thou ?—Into the house of the artist. Marry 
ness of his republican friends. Never doubting | ¥°UPS: oF else you will be a monk young. Go to the 
the truth of the principles which he has pro- dance, but take care also of the house. All your 





fessed, he has still had the sagacity to perceive labour isin vain if you ring a bell to a deaf man, 
that th : , A g%e sprinkle a dead man with holy water, or pour out 
ere are times when they may be propounded cage ‘ i 

r “ ? a , more wine toa drunken man. (This resembles the 
with advantage, and times when they might be | Spanish proverb: Never attempt to wash the head 
attended with danger to the community. His | of a donkey, you lose your labour and waste your 
autobiography is to be found in his songs. They | soap.) Where you hear there are many cherries, 
are the reflex of his inner life. He has said him- | carry with you a small basket. Two apes quar- 
self, and, we believe, with truth, ‘Mes chansons, | relled on a strange threshing-floor. I learned 
c’est moi.” His generosity is well known. He | to walk naked, and I am ashamed to do it 
has long done good by stealth. Many hearts he | 2°¥ I am clothed. A clown got ennobled, and thought 
has comforted, many a tear dried up. It will not | People would fear him. Everything follows its na- 
be forgotten that in 1849 he was returned a a —— ms ang tise pe the miller dies 
member of the Constituant Assembly of the | pie men Bouse. mat Sapa eed OO 
Department of the Seine by 20.000 vc that the fleas should not bite me (said of those who, 
il ° a ine by 20,000 votes. He to escape a small evil, incur a greater.) If you go 

gged to resign; ut by the Assembly his resig- | into a monastery, speak well of the abbot (i.e. Whose 
nation was unanimously refused. Again he in- | bread you eat, his praises sing.) One likes the parson 
sisted, and the National Assembly allowed him | and the other likes his wife. ; 
to retire ioe the quietude that besuited his Proverbs many may regard as trifles, and pass 
sate 0 ate years he has always been writing, | by as mere street-wisdom; but nevertheless they 
_ nas oe nothing. In his portfolio he | mirror forth the mind and character of a people; 
a mop ty which have not yet seen | and in the examples we have given above, the 
me light, and wh ich he corrects in his hours of Greek mind and character are not inaptly repre- 
inspiration and leisure. He calls these his Post- | sented. 








humous Works. One day the reading public La Terre et ?Homme is an important scientific 
—_ powcr ya oe ee "mate also work, by L. F. Alfred Maury, Secretary to the 
pas aps ok 4 peice <a tt ce en Central Commission of the Geographical Society 
load 8, : ’ ¢ suchanaut ior, would of France. It is an historical view of geology, 
c us to expect candour and impartiality. His | geography, and general ethnology, to serve as an 
sty! paeescte Peg aya ves Pong -s pene introduction to universal history. It forms the 
aes me gp y icism. 1@ man who last volume of the series— [Histoire Universelle, 
persecuted, who was deprived of his bread, | &c.. edited by Victor Duruy, and published by a | 
a Mag ey “9 once made the inmate of a society of professors and learned men. The work 
P fitic, as lived to find himself respected by | is of some bulk, and would require much of our | 
— —- _ princes. Churchmen, | space to give even a brief analysis of its valuable | 
e has not spared, pay their tribute to the | contents. In his preface M. Maury observes : 

oet. The late lamented Archbishop of Paris Thi : : ; 

. . “ye yt tiie mane This work is the fruit of much reading, pursued 
Monseigneur Sibour, paid him a visit in 1849, | through a period of fifteen years, undertak firs 
accompanied by one of his Vicars-General. He on ‘-% an the ne 2” cieidine pesuiabeantial | 
=a a pe ge i. simply with the view of acquiring circumstantial | 

a cheerful old man until his last illness, | and comparative notions respecting the history of the | 
frank and chatty. He has committed errors, | human races and their parallel development, but | 
which a4 2 9 ren he has done works of | which latterly was continued with a view towards | 
mercy, which he conceals. the composition of this book. On casting the eye | 

It may prove interesting to some readers to | Ver the bibliography with which it terminates this | 
know that the modern Greeks are not so entirely | Work, one will be convinced of the variety of docu- 
engrossed with buying, selling, and getting gain ments I have consulted, endeavouring to extract them | 
that they have no leisure to bestow upon literature. | 70 Sry. enlightened nation, to guard myself | 
Several. work Te it have an. | sonnet exclusive views of nationality. 

s of considerable merit have ap- . . 

peared within the last year or two. One is a small In his general conclusion, he observes : | 
poem, a fragment of a larger one—O Aduxpe Man in all places has received the intelligence | 
Kareovns—by D. J. Laxonos—treating of the ex- | @°cessary to provide for his wants. To whatever | 
ploits of Lampros Katzonis, who, towards the | "°° be belongs, the usage which springs from a fre- 
onl‘ of the leek century. was commander of uent necessity sharpens his mind and improves his 
small fleet, which siintael eonenel viehertes mie aptitudes. Without doubt, he applies more or less 
the Turks’ Tt send . % time to discover the things he stands in need of; but 

s. The author is a young Greek, who | he has always succeeded; only, so far as his mode of 
puts forth his maiden effort in verses rich and | life remains the same, he does not rise to new concep- 
flowing, and which glow with sentiments of | tions, and limits himself to improving more or less 
patriotism, which has commended his pro- | the procedures which his mode of life has conducted 
duction to the patronage of his countrymen. | him to. Progress came to him then from with- 
An old hierolochite, or member of the sacred | Ut only, but from those that circumstances had 


band at the time of the Greek rebellion of | P/aced in more favourable conditions to discover that 
Moldavia and Wallachia, in 1821, by name Pana | which to him was unknown. Thus it is, in as far as 

. , 821, by nz WON ee ee : : : <i 
giotes Chalebras, has blis , _ | communications have not existed between civilised 
published at Athens | and barbarian people, or where these communications 


¢ reac. ne | ° ° 
itavacraciy Tus | have been rare, passing, or hostile, how savage 
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mission of the white populations, above all, of the 
Indo-European populations, appears to have been to 
multiply these relations which have continually 
placed man in face of new conditions, and have thus 
developed all his talents, all his aptitudes. After this 
contact had been made, and peoples had been formed 
into nations, we no longer have to distinguish exclu- 
sively, hunting peoples, fishing peoples, nomades, 
agricultural peoples. All these conditions of life we 
soon find united and reduced simply to professions. 
The address, the spirit of cunning and resources of 
hunters, the maritime genius of fishers, the contem- 
plative and reflective mind of pastoral peoples, the 
manual dexterity and commercial genius of the 
agricultural peoples, have been brought inces- 
santly together, and have borrowed mutually. 
The inventions of the one have been improved 
by the others; and intellectual, moral, and indus- 
trial labour has been extended little by little upon 
a basis more and more large. This is what really 
constitutes civilisation, and that which makes its 
progress at the present day with such astonishing 
celerity. It is impossible to foresee what is reserved 
for science and human industry. One knowsenough, 
however, at the present day, to divine the direction 
they will take. I have shown that races melt little 
by little into a common population—it is the same 
with intelligences: they will spread abroad their 
works and their processes upon every climate. Then 
history will take a general, a really universal 
character, for what one people shall have accomplished 
another people shall accomplish also; traces of the 
primitive infancy of nations shall irrevocably disap- 
pear; and, if barbarism returns, it can ouly be the 
effect of the decay of our species, and of the abuse of 
the faculties the astonishing development of which we 
have just been tracing. 

Another highly important work is Paul 
Mesnard’s Histoire de Ul Académie Frangaise, 
depuis sa fondation jusqu’en 1830; and we have 
to mention finally a forthcoming work by M. 
Francisque-Michel, Le Pays Basque, sa population, 
sa langue, ses meurs, sa littérature, et sa musique. 
Knowing as we do the fidelity of this writer, his 
extensive antiquarian knowledge, his deep re- 
searches in the domain of ancient literature, and 
his general acquaintance with the Basque lan- 
guage, we anticipate no small pleasure when we 
are permitted to peruse this volume. The 
French Government, aware of the value of such 
a work, presented M. Michel with a gratuity of 
1500 francs, to enable him to proceed with it. 





FRANCE. 
Théodore 





Mémoires de Agrippa d’Aubigné. 
Paris. 
Tue civil wars of France, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, were more fertile in remarkable 
men than in decisive events. The pen ofa Michelet 
may render the history picturesque—but it is 
scarcely possible to render it interesting. Fierce 
passions, petty intrigues, filthiest sensualities, 
horriblest cruelties strangely and hideously 
mingled; no grand and _ regenerating idea, 
however, marched invincible amid the chaos and 
the crime. The Reformation had never really 
seized the soul of the people. It had been, 
from the first, an aristocratic movement, in strong 
contradiction with the instincts of the nation to- 
ward unity. Moral energy, religious fruitful- 
ness it had not. Even a Parisian mob felt that 
it was a political weapon, not a celestial minister. 
The leaders of the Reformation resembled their 
opponents in all except this—that they professed 
the principles of the Reformation. Had they, 
like the Puritans of England, stood boldly and 
broadly out from prevailing vice, they would 
have cloven themselves deep into the heart of 
the multitude. But in an age so depraved as that 
of which Brantome’s book on “ Gallant Ladies ” 
gives us a faithful picture, the Protestant chiefs 
laid on themselves no burden of self-denial and 
of purity which the most polluted debauchee at the 
Court of the imbecile Valois would not have been 
willing to bear. Who of the Papists more 
grossly, more recklessly licentious than Henry of 
Navarre? Chastity, temperance, self-restraint, 
may be impossible virtues in kings; yet him 
who heads a moral or religious revolution we 
expect to have moral elevation, religious en- 
thusiasm, and Henry had neither. Nor was 
his individuality of that colossal, that conquering 
kind which shatters for itself a way through the 
hugest obstacles. He was a brave warrior, 
not a great captain; he was jovial rather than 
generous ; he never displayed any higher capa- 
city than good sense, and a promptitude in 
adapting himself to circumstances. With a more 
iron will, with loftier aims, with more compre- 
hensive wisdom, with grander military talents, 
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his desertion of Protestantism would not have 
been at all necessary. It was the confession of a 
weak character and of a barren brain. If he had 
been truly a hero, if he had displayed the martyr 
spirit, he would have crowned the Protestant 
cause with that radiance of a diviner life, which it 
wanted. It would then have been severed by a 
guif immense, by a contrast overwhelming, from 
Papal abominations. There was more in the 
nature of the French people than in the nature 
of the English leading them to Protestantism ; 
for the essence of Protestantism is mental inde- 
pendence, which the Frenchman is as eager to 
claim as the Athenian of old. If, therefore, he 
rejected Protestantism in form, it must have 
been because in form it was in flagrant antago- 
nism to the whole fashion of French existence. 
It wore to the French eye the same foreign and 
freezing aspect that Constitutionalism does now. 
Marvel not, therefore, if it became and remained 
not a popular power, but simply the battle-field 
of envenomed and unscrupulous factions. And 
what in the doings of factions has ever risen to 
sublime historical importance ? Little, however, 
of epic dignity, of dramatic variety and complete- 
ness, and of profound significance, as we may 
find in the civil wars which led Henry the Fourth 
to a peaceful and glorious throne, there was in 
the very deficiency of noble actions the more 
prominence gained for the actors. France, dis- 
tracted, debased, despairing—France trodden by 
whatever was vilest and torn by whatever was | 
most violent, yet abounding with mighty and 
manifold talent. De Tocqueville has said that the 
French have an aptitude for everything, but excel | 
only in war. Let the peculiar French genius be | when he was eight years and a half old, his father 
what it may—and though we all know it, we | took him to Paris. They had to pass through 
should all find a difficulty in defining it—it | Amboise. The heads of the conspirators who had 
never burst forth with such wonderful effulgence | heen executed were still visible, rotting ghastly 
as in years when anguish and corruption divided | jn the sun. At this sight Jean d’Aubigné was 
France between them. France had then its most | so deeply moved that he cried, in the presence of 
original writers—writers of so much pith and | seven or eight thousand persons, “They have 
plentitude, of so much sap and savour, that | beheaded France, the scoundrel executioners.” 
neither a crabbed style, nor clumsy expression, | The son, seeing in his father’s face the signs of 
nor obsolete language, nor revolting obscenity, | unaccustomed emotion, spurred his horse close 
can repel us from occasional commune with up to him, when the father, putting his hand on 
them. France had then its subtlest politicians, | the head of the boy, said: ‘“ My child, thou must 
its most gallant soldiers, its ablest generals. The | not spare thy head after mine, and any more 
politicians had learned both in a French and in | than I have spared mine, to avenge those chiefs so 
an Italian school. The soldiers had on their | fullof honour: if thou shrinkest from the sacrifice, 
brow the last gleams of dying chivalry—they | thou shalt have my malediction.” This speech 
fought with the valour of an earlier age, with | excited the crowd, so much more numerous than 
the science and confidence of anew age, and with | usual on account of the fair-day, that the little 
a contempt of danger inspired by the confusion troop of twenty horsemen had some difficulty in 
and instability that universally reigned. They | escaping. ' 

struck the harder blows and took the bolder Such incidents were part of D’Aubigné’s moral 
leaps that the earth tottered so terribly under | education. But his intellectual education was 
them. As to the generalship, it must be judged i not neglected. He himself says that he could 
by what so many subalterns performed. There | read Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, when six years 
was too much of the guerilla in the conduct of | old, and that when a year or two older he trans- 
the contest to allow rapid Napoleonic strokes of | jated the “Crito” of Plato, on the promise of 
strategy; but on thousands of diminutive scenes | his father to get the translation printed with the 
appeared thousands of Napoleons and of Han- | portrait of Théodore. D’Aubigné complains of 





an opulent laugh round trifles or lash wrong with 
the satirical severity of Juvenal. As a prose 
writer he will always hold a foremost place; but 
he was not less distinguished as a poet. In his 
prose and his verse alike the chief feature is a 
rugged, pictorial force; but the force often melts 
into tenderness, and on the tenderness fall 
sudden startling flashes of humour. On every 
utterance, as on every deed, we have the evidence 
of a tough, frank, stalwart, genuine nature, free 
from rancour, prodigal and persistent in affection, 
but overflowing with an indignation dangerous 
to encounter—not selfish or ambitious, but osten- 
tatious, vain, restless, and occasionally querulous. 

The streak of pedantry which glares on us 
wherever we look should not offend; for, living in 
a pedantic age, D’Aubigné was perhaps less, 
rather than more, pedantic than the age—and his 
pedantry never dulled his clear vision of the 
right, never weakened his robust grasp of realities. 

Theodore Agrippa d’Aubigné was born on the 
8th February 1552, at the chateau of Saint- 
Maury, about a league from Pons in Saintonge. 
His mother, Catherine de 
giving birth to him. ‘The family belonged to the 
most ancient nobility of France, Jean d’Aubigné, 
his father, was Chancellor of Navarre. Having 
embraced Protestantism, lie became one of the 
most active and zealous leaders of the Protestant 
party. In the conspiracy which took its name 
from the town of Amboise, and which was so 
bloodily suppressed, Jean d’Aubigné took a bold 
| and vigorous share. At the defence of Orleans, 
in 1563, he received wounds, from the effects of 
which he soon after died. His son tells us that, 





nibals. And what was notablest was that they | the harshness of his first preceptors. He 
who were subtle politicians, gallant soldiers, able | had also to bear the caprice and ill-temper 
generals, were often accomplished scholars. It of a stepmother. From these tyrannies 


was not more striking that faculty was so | he seems to have sought an escape in dream- 
plenteous, than that it was cultivated in so many | Jand. Once when lying awake in bed he 
different directions. This culture, this discur- | heard some one enter his chamber; the curtains 
siveness, hindered moral earnestness when by | were drawn aside by a woman robed in white, 
moral earnestness alone could a stupendous vie:- | who, having given him a kiss, as cold as ice, dis- 
tory for truth be won. The man of convictions | appeared. When his preceptor Morel entered, 
isthe man of one solitary thought. If to this he found him speechless. The result of the vision 
thought he adds another, he is on the path to to D’Aubigné was a fever which lasted fourteen 
lose his convictions in a real or a spurious libe- days. ” 

rality. The generation of Frenchmen that beheld In 1562 the education of D’Aubigné was en- 
Henry of Navarre marching to a disputed sceptre trusted to Matthew Beroalde, a learned theologian 
wus often furiously fanatical, often childishly | and historian, who had renounced a bishopric, 
superstitious; but it was not stirred by a single | and the prospect of still higher dignities in the 
honest throb of religious fervour—it was pene- | Church, to devote himself with zeal to the Pro- 





trated and panoplied by no convictions. testant cause, for which he suffered many 

The man of whose autobiography M. Ludovic | tribulations. He died as Professor of Philo- 
Lalanne presents us with a new and very ex-|sophy, at Geneva, in 1576. He was the 
cellent edition was, in his agitating character, | nephew of a famous Hebrew scholar called 
his agitated career, and his diversified endow- | Vatable. Beroalde’s eldest son Francis main- | 
ments, an admirable personification of what| tained the reputation of the family for 





France was at the end of the sixteenth century | scholarship and talent. Consulting, however, 
and the beginning of the seventeenth. A soldier | only his worldly interests, he deserted Protes- 
from his boyhood, he had, in seizing the sword, | tantism and sought and obtained promotion in 
laid the basis of an enormous erudition which | the Catholic Church. Of his numerous works 
incessant occupation in war and in politics never | none but the “Moyen de Parvenir” achieved 
prevented him from augmenting. He was a year | somewhat of permanent renown. A sceptic in 
older than Henry of Navarre, to whom he/| heart and a scoffer in words, Francis Beroalde 
Was presented as one for whom nothing was too | contrived in this book to be as offensive by inde- 
hot. Those words pictured well his rash and | cency as by irreligious spirit. At the time that 
boundless valour, his headlong impetuosity, his | D’Aubigné took up his residence in Matthew 
fiery temper, his adventurous disposition. To | Beroalde’s house at Paris, Francis, the future 
these qualities he joined a lively, fertile imagina- | apostate and mocker, must have been a little boy 
tion, and a rare and ready wit, which could raise about four years old. D’Aubigné had not been ' 





VEstang, died in | 





long in the house of Matthew Beroalde when 
troubles and dangers, thickly crowding, compelled 
the latter to escape from Paris with all his 
family. What D’Aubigné chiefly regretted in 
this hasty departure was some gorgeously bound 
books and some beautiful articles of furniture. 
The thought of these brought tears into his eyes, 
whereupon Beroalde said to him: “ My friend, do 
| you not deem yourself fortunate that you have it 
| in your power to do something for him who has 
| given you everything?” 

The company, consisting of four men, three 
women, and two children, fell into the hands of 
the Chevalier d’Achon, who commanded a hundred 
cavalry at the village of Courance, and who 
placed them as prisoners under the guardianship 
of an inquisitor called Democharés. D’Aubigné 

; did not lose heart when put into prison; but 
| when his elegant little sword and a richly- 
| ornamented belt were taken away from him he 
could not restrain his tears. The inquisitor in- 
terrogated the prisoners apart. The answers of 
D’Aubigné made him exceedingly angry. The 
manners of D’Aubigné, and his dress of white 
satin striped and adorned with silver embroidery, 
| attracted the notice of the officers. He pleased 
them as much as he had displeased the inquisitor. 
They told him that all the prisoners would be 
condemned to be burned. He replied boldly that 
his fear of the mass took from him his fear of the 
flames. When the inquisitor had tortured with his 
questions the prisoners, and these were once more 
together, Beroalde easily persuaded them that it 
was better to die than to renounce their faith. In 
the evening when their supper was brought they 
were shown the executioner, who was preparing 
for the work of the morrow. As soon as the 
jailers had retired the company knelt down to 
pray. About two hours after a gentleman, who 
had formerly been a monk, but who was now a 
| soldier in the Chevalier d’Achon’s troop, and 
who at the moment was guard over the prisoners, 
having entered, kissed D’Aubigné’s cheek, then 
turning to Beroalde said: “I must save you all 
for the love of this child; be ready to leave when 
I shall tell you; meanwhile give me fifty or sixty 
crowns to bribe two men, without whom I can do 
nothing.” From money hidden in their shoes, 
the sum was at once forthcoming. At midnight 
the gentleman returned with those whom he had 
bribed, and, having entered into some arrange- 
ments with the prisoners for his own future re- 
compense and safety—it being his purpose to 
join the Protestant party,—he led them by secret 
paths to the high road to Montargis, where, after 
their great toils and great perils, they safely 
arrived. 

At Montargis they were received with what 
D'Aubigné calls her accustomed humanity, by 
the Duchess of Ferrara. Renée de France, the 
daughter of Louis XIL., married in 1528, Her- 
cules d’Este Duke of Ferrara; and when she 
became a widow, Francis I. gave her Chartres, 
Gisors, and Montargis. She seems to have pos- 
sessed the same benevolent character that earned 
for her father the name of Father of the People. 
During the few days that D’Aubigné remained 
with her she pleased herself with placing him near 
her, and hearing his discourses on the contempt 
of death. D’Aubigné had in supreme measure 
the rhetorical genius of his countrymen. And no 
doubt out of his schoolboy reminiscences of the 
Stoics, and his recent imprisonment, he con- 
trived to produce something wonderfully elo- 
quent for one so young. 

When D’Aubigné and his companions reached 
Orleans they needed all to be armed with the 
contempt of death in better than a rhetorical 
fashion. For, in addition to war and war’s terrors, 
the plague broke out and slew thirty thousand 
persons. D’Aubigné was among the earliest to 
be attacked. He recovered only to witness the 
horrible spectacle of Madame Beroalde, his sur- 
geon, and four others, dying in his chamber. His 
servant, Leschalart, who afterwards was minister 
of the Gospel in Brittany, never abandoned him, 
and, as a preservation against the contagion, had 
always a psalm on his pious lips. 

It would delight us to picture in detail from 
D’Aubigné’s rich quaint old French his subse- 
quent career. But we abstain, not merely 
because our limits forbid, but also because we 
wish our readers to form an acquaintance with 
D’Aubigné’s works for themselves. We therefore 
march further in briefest outline. 

Jean D'Aubigné had been lavish of his money 
as of his blood for his religious and political faith. 
When, therefore, he died, he left little to his son 
Théodore but the memory of his many and notable 
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virtues. For some time after his father’s death | by Henry Vice-Admiral of Guienne and Brit- 
Theodore continued to receive the instructions of | tany. 


Matthew Beroalde. At thirteen he was sent to 


Geneva, where he enlarged the circle of his | singularly fortunate in his marriage. 
studies. When he had been two years at Geneva, | De Lezay, who had become his wife in 1583, 
he took offence at certain severities of discipline, | plunged him by her death in, 1596, into a despair 
and ran away. At Lyons, where he sojourned | from which incessant occupation gradually but | 


for a season, money failed him. His landlady 
pressed him for payment. This demand wounded 


him so profoundly that he went one day without | he ever seems to have encountered. 


eating, and wandered about in extremest melan- 
choly. Not knowing where to pass the night, he 
stopped: on the bridge over the Saone. As he 
leaned over, and as he beheld his tears raining on 
the water, he was assailed by a keen desire to 
throw himself in, and so end his miseries. But 
the utterance of one fervent prayer changed the 
current of his emotions. Scarcely was his prayer 
finished when his eye recognised two travellers. 


The one was his cousin-german, the Sieur de | 


Chillault; the other his valet. De Chillault, on 
his way to Germany on some business of the 
Admiral de Coligny, was carrying to Geneva 
money for D’Aubigné. 


In 1569, at the age of fifteen, D’Aubigné left | 


Geneva and went to live with his guardian 
D’Aubeville in Saintonge. D’Aubeville suspected 
that. D’Aubigné was tired of books, and would at 
the earliest opportunity seizea sword and mingle 
in the conflict then going on in France. 
therefore kept him prisoner. In 1568 some com- 
panions helped him to escape. He was from 
that hour a soldier. His first experience of a 
soldier’s life was abundantly disenchanting. But 
he was made for a soldier, and he bore pain and 
privation bravely. He had already, on more than 
one occasion, gained renown for desperate valour 


He | 


when peace was signed in August 1570 at Saint | 


Germain. 

If this peace brought repose to D’Aubigné’s 
arm, it was only to drive it from his heart. He 
fell in love with Diana Salviati, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Sieur de Talcy, and poured out the joys 
and sorrows of his attachment in poetry. 
affection of the good Diana toward D’Anbigné 
was as warm as the esteem of the father was 
abounding. But relations interfered, especially a 
bigoted uncle, Francis Salviati, a Knight of 
Malta and Grand Master of the Order of Saint 
Lazarus in France. D’Aubigné’s Protestantism 
was represented as an insurmountable obstacle. 
The connection was broken off. D’Aubigné had 
a dangerous illness : Diana Salviati was forced to 
accept as husband one who could not make her 
forget the fiery youth who had loved her so well. 
Him she was destined to meet again, but she was 
then pining away to an early grave. 

D’ Aubigné was at Paris in August 1572, when 
the marriage of Henry of Navarre with Margaret 


The | 


of Valois served as comic introduction to the | 


tragedy of Saint Bartholomew. Having been 


second in a duel, D’'Aubigné had wounded a | 


serjeant of the Archers, who wanted to take him 
prisoner. He was compelled, in consequence, to 
fly: and it was thus that he escaped being a 
victim of the most horrible massacre in history. 
On the return of D’Aubigné to Paris began his 
intimacy with Henry of Navarre, an intimacy 


which continued till Henry’s murder, though the | 
fickleness of the master and the fierce independence | 
and biting speeches of the servant often amusingly | 


and. sometimes sadly diversified it, now and then 
bringing quarrels which threatened to separate 
the two friends for ever. 


Those who in the main honour the courage and | 
consistency of Théodore d’Aubigné blame with | 
justice and deplore a momentary deflection from | 


that path which the son of Jean d’Aubigné | 


should always have followed. The memory of | 


the bloody Saint Bartholomew was only a year | 
or two old when D'Aubigné, without professedly | 


deserting the Protestant cause, went to fight 


under the Duke of Guise against the Huguenots, | 


and to contribute to their defeat at Dormans. 
Vanity, which fatally leavened so much that was 
noble in D’Aubigné, probably led to this flagrant 
sin against duty, for which more than half a 
century’s subsequent toils and combats amply 
atoned. 


Unfortunate in many things, D’Aubigné was 
Suzanne 


very slowly delivered him. He more than once | 
recurs to this, the bitterest of afflictions which | 


The death of Henry the Fourth changed the 
entire current of D’Aubigné’s existence. He 
now made the pen the weapon of the energy that 
could not otherwise be employed. It is notable 
that, while he had strenuously opposed Henry’s | 
abandonment of Protestantism, he had foretold in | 
a few sublime sentences Henry’s doom. On the | 
27th December, 1594, occurred the attempt of 
Jean Chastel, a youth of nineteen, to assassinate | 
the King. The blow of the knife which was | 
aimed at the throat struck the mouth, inflicting | 
a slight wound. The same evening the King, | 
his mistress Gabrielle d’Estrées, and D’Aubigné | 
walked for two hours together. When the King | 
showed to D’Aubigné, by the light of a torch, 
his lip which had been cut, the latter said: “ Sire, | 
you have as yet renounced God only with your | 
lips, and he has contented himself with piercing 
your lips; but when you have renounced him 
with your heart then he will pierce your heart.” | 
This speech, though not offending Henry, alarmed | 
Gabrielle,who cried “O beautiful words, but badly 
employed.” “Yes, Madame,” said D’Aubigné, 
“badly employed indeed, since they are uttered 
in vain.” As a relief to the solemnity of this, 
take the sharpness of the following. When a 
very young man, D’Aubigné having been intro- 
duced at court, was sitting on a bench before the 
palace. Three of the Queen’s maids of honour, 
whose united ages made a hundred and forty 
years, came up to him. They tried their | 
best to turn him into ridicule, and one of them 
said impudently to him, “ What are you con- 
templating there, sir?” “The antiquities of the 
court,” he replied. They quickly saw that here 
was a youth whom it would be dangerous to have 
for an enemy. Smothering their anger and shame, 
they strove to win his friendship. 

The principal fruit of D’Aubignés literary | 
vigour was his “ Histoire Universelle,” in three 
folio volumes, the first of which appeared in 1616. 
It was a history of France during the last half of 
the sixteenth century. Its polemical character, | 
its boldness and outspokenness, provoked a host 
of recriminations and antipathies. The decree of | 
the Parliament, that it should be burned by the | 
hands of the hangman, did not prevent it from 
taking that conspicuous and abiding place in | 
French literature which it merits alike by sub- | 
stance and by style. A large portion of the | 
volume, edited by M. Ludovie Lalanne, consists | 
of illustrative and exceedingly suggestive and in- 
structive extracts from the history. 

In 1620 D’Aubigné was driven by persecution 
to seek a home in Geneva. Here he resided till 
his death, honoured by all the French and Swiss 
Protestants, and frequently consulted by them in 
their difficulties. In 1623 he married the widow 
of César Balbani. Her maiden name had been 
Renée Buriamachi. He was seventy-one. She 
was sixteen years younger. The marriage was 
performed during the course of the usual service 
on the Sunday. The minister preached from the 
text, “ Father, forgive them, for they know“not 
what they do.” This irritated D’Aubigné beyond 
measure, and he complained to the Senate of 
Geneva, who forced the Minister to apologise. 
In doing so, he protested that he had no intention 
of offending, and that the words complained of 
belonged to a portion of Scripture which he 
had been occupied on successive Sundays in 
expounding. 

The chief thing which embittered D’Aubigné’s 
latter days was the conduct of his son Constant 
| d’Aubigné, of whom he speaks in terms of 
| loathing which it is rare for a father to use 
| toward a child. Constant was as base a wretch, 
| as unprincipled a scoundrel, as ever breathed. 
| He was the father of Madame de Maintenon, 





One of the most active in aiding Henry of | whose evil counsels in the weak and credulous 


} 


Navarre to escape from the Court—that is to say, | ear of Louis Fourteenth wrought France such 
from the real captivity in which the cunning of | woe. Her influence led to the Revocation of the 
the Queen-mother Catherine contrived to keep | Edict of Nantes. Probably her hatred to Pro- 
him—D’Aubigné was one of the most active in | testanism was in a considerable degree excited 
building up Henry’s power, scarcely ever laying | and nourished by the disgust and contempt 
aside the sword, as he says himself, except from | which Théodore d’Aubigné had expressed for the 


maladies and wounds. 


| worthless Constant. In most other respects 


In more peaceful years D’Aubigné, who was | Théodore d’Aubigné was happy in his family. 


never greedy after gain or office, was appointed | His daughters Marie and Louise were married to 





| extremely guarded and methodical. 
| combine and dispose every part of his speech with the 


their own and to his satisfaction. A natural son, 
Nathan, who was born in 1691, and who died in 
1669, had all the virtues in which Constant was 
so notoriously deficient. It is from Nathan that 
the Merles d’Aubigné are descended, one of 
whom has in these days attained eminence as 
an ecclesiastical historian. 

On the 9th May, 1630, Théodore d’Aubigné 
died, after a short illness. Ie was interred in 
the Cathedral of Saint Peter, at Geneva, whose 
floor, close to that venerable dust, the present 
writer has a thousand times trod, not without 
the presentiment that he would at a future time 
merit the epitaph which some one deemed the 
fittest for D’Aubigné, but which was not placed 
on his tomb,—“ Here rests who never rested.” 
Fruitful may the restlessness and eloquent may 
the rest be! ATTICUS. 
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(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, July 13. 
In my last letter I alluded to the book in which 
Monsieur Granier de Cassagnac makes out that the 
middle classes, that all the intelligence, wealth, and 
talent of the country, are not entitled to have any 
share in its government, while the ignorant, illiterate, 
and uneducated, can claim it as their birthright, 
provided they delegate it to their “ glorious emperor.” 
I have since perused the work a second time, and 
noted down a few passages which are rather racily 
done. M. Granier de Cassagnae, though a wretched 
historian, and in point of fact little else than a 
literary condottiere, is a brilliant party writer. At 
the time when he used to write for the Government 
of Louis-Philippe in LZ’ Epoque, the opposition mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies he mercilessly dis- 
sected. Unfortunately, then as now, his articles 
carried no weight with them, because the public were 
perfectly aware of the connection of the writer with 
the Administration. They knew that M. de Cassag- 
nac’s talents were like the free lances of the midcle 
ages, at the service of whoever chose to pay for them, 
and he might one day be found in the same camp as 
his enemies of the eve. Nevertheless, his apprecia- 
tions are occasionally trae—always clever and forcible. 
Here is a specimen of the style in which, in his his- 
tory of the Fall of Louis-Philippe, he depicts some of 
the celebrities of the Chamber of Deputies. 
M. BEeRRyER. 

In ordinary times, when affairs went on satisfactorily, the 
grandees of the Legitimate party were rather nettied at 
having to march under a leader sadly destitute of quarters 
of nobility; but when crisis and struggles were at hand, 
when birth no longer weighed in the balance, all this 
bewildered aristocracy was only too happy to shield itself 
beneati: the talent of a plebeian. As an orator, under the 


| appearance of ease, readiness, and abandon, M. Berryer was 


He used to seek to 


greatest art and patience; and, even to those ingenious 
and rapid appreciations, even to that feverish and highly- 
coloured style of argument, all had been previously care- 
fully studied and composed. More of an artist than a man 
of learning and letters, and still less of a politician, M. 
Berryer placed arguments that touch the heart before those 
that convince the mind; and whenever he had moved his 
hearers, he thought he had spoken well. His commanding 
stature, his noble face, his full and vibrating organ, admi- 
rably seconded his ideas. Theatrical rather than demonstra- 
tive, and his phraseology impassioned rather than correct, 
without the faculty he possessed to please his hearers he 
would, perhaps, have more attached himself to acquire that 
of convincing them. The organ of a party excladed from 
office, M. Berryer, ever condemned to a situation of attack, 
spoke the language of passion better than that of politics; 
but had destiny given him a country instead of a faction to 
defend—had his penetrating mind, his clear method, his 
energetic nature sought arguments in the cause of order and 
society, instead of gleaning; for them in the field of rancour 
and rivalry—then M. Berryer, supported and exalted by 
such a part, had left in the history of Parliamentary orators 
a page, the splendour whereof no other had outshone 

In the above, which is true, and which is not se- 
vere, M. Granier continually speaks in the past tense. 
I had the pleasure of hearing M. Berryer in court not 
many days ago; and I can assure your readers that 
| the splendid gifts of which M. Granier gives such a 
| diluted idea remain unimpaired by age and by the 
| heavy domestic affliction which the illustrious orator 
| has just suffered. It is, however, a style of speaking 
| which would hardly do in an English court. It is 
too declamatory, and the point of law is neglected or 
merely touched upon. There is none of that caustic 
brilliancy of repartee which distinguished Dupin 
ainé and still distinguishes Cremieux and Chaux 
d’Est-Ange. Everythingis grave, severe, and dignified ; 
but to the court, the jury, and the public, it is no 
more than an oratorical display. To return, however, 
to our muttons, or mutton—M. Granier. As a con- 
trast to his portrait of the great Legitimist advocate, 
here is a sketch of one of the heroes of 1848, before 
that catastrophe :— 


M. LEDRU ROLLIN. 

Not very dangerous by his political influence, M. Ledru 
Rollin was still less so by his talents, An obese body; 4 
thick and bloated eye; a husky and indistinct voice; in 
none of these features did he resemble the tribunes of the 
Revolution. He represented much more the noisy sensual- 
ism of Barras than the impassible resolution of Robespierre 
or the dark fanaticism of St. Just. 


Another of the deputies fares hardly better than 
M. Ledru Rollin. Here is M. Granier’s verdict on 
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M. ODILLON BARROT. 

M. Odillon Barrot is mild, naive, credulous, and rather 
yain by nature. The proof of this open and expansive 
honesty is shown in all M. Barrot has ever done; through- 
out his life he has ever been an instrument and a dupe. 


Touching M.de Lamartine, I cannot but think that 


M. Granier would have acted wisely had He not had | 


the impertinence to sneer at a man who is as much 
his superior by his uprightness and moral worth as 
by his talents as a poet anda speaker. Politically 
speaking, M. de Lamartine may have for one moment 
been dazzled by the position which he was raised to 
in one feverish hour. 
at the time the capital was in the hands of an armed 
and furious mob can ever forget all they owe to 
Alphonse de Lamartine. 
remember that alone, of all the cowardly and in- 
capable crew that surrounded him, regardless of 
danger, he bravely stood forward and soothed the 
passions of a multitude who, but for his timely inter- 
vention, would have treated the wealthy quarters of 
Paris as they had already treated the Palais Royal, the 
Tuileries, and the Palace of Neuilly. The claims of 
M. de Lamartine to popularity as a writer and asa 
man hardly require any vindication from one of his 
humblest admirers ; but I am sure I am only express- 
ing the feelings of thousands when I formally record 


the disgust and contempt with which M. Granier’s | 


attacks on him have filled every impartial mind. In 
his second volume, this Government scribe formally 
accuses M. de Lamartine to have, at the eleventh hour, 
entered into a plot with the demagogues, on the 24th 
of February 1848, after the flight of the King, to 
bring about the proclamation of the Republic, happen 
what might. No man in his senses who witnessed 
that eventful day can possiby attach any credit to this 
monstrous calumny. But this calumny, vile as it is, 
is perhaps exceeded by the impertinence of the follow- 
ing tirade, which I find in the first volume, p. 122. 

All that constitutes M. de Lamartine — his ¢clat, his 
career, his books, his politics, his power, his popularity, 
his fall—are as many enigmas, that may all be solved by the 
same word: chimera! His Christianity does not belong to 
any Church, because to belong to a Church some rule or 
authority must be accepted. His polities are of no party, 
because to belong to a party a leader and some principles 
must be recognised. His literature does not belong to any 
school, because to belong to a school one must admit 
traditions and acknowledge models. Isolated among the 
many, distinct and separate from all, supported by nothing, 
allied to none, M. de Lamartine constitutes such an indi 
viduality, or has chosen for himself such a part, that he seems 
to be the embodiment of every contradiction, the inclinations 
of solitude with the tastes of power. 

It is the curse of some natures to be unable to ap- 
preciate honesty and merit when they see them, and 
from such this false and venomous attack might be 
excused; but from a man like M. de Cassagnac, 
whose eyes are perfectly able to see for themselves, 
to come forward, and ata time when knowing well 
those he attacks cannot pay him off in kind, is one of 
the most unblushing examples of literary spadassin- 
ism, if I may coin the word, of which that person has 
yet given an example. 

But enough of M. Granier for the present. I re- 
serve for my next letter his abuse of M. Thiers and 
his praise of M. Guizot, with a few other choice 
morsels from his book. 

After the elections and politics of the day, the 
annual Exhibition of Painting stands in the foremost 
ranks as a current subject. With a brief notice 
of the principal works I therefore conclude my letter. 
You will perceive that the best French artists of the 
time have not honoured the display by sending any 
pictures. 

The Exhibition of the works of French artists is 
now open at the * Palace of Industry,” as the building 
erected for the National Exposition in 1855 in the 
Champs Elysées is called. The attendance averages 
about 1200 persons per day, save Sunday, when the en- 
trance is gratuitous, and is consequently at least 
quadrupled. The pictures occupy the Northern Gal- 
lery, which is divided into nine compartments, and 
the sculpture is placed on the ground-floor under- 
neath. Ingres, Eugéne Delacroix, Descamps, and 


But no one who lived in Paris | 


They will ever gratefully | 


| Ary Scheffer, have not sent in any works. Religious 
subjects are extremely scarce, and the historical 
pictures, generally speaking, little above mediocrity ; 
but, on the other hand, landseapes and familiar 
scenes are in great number. 
The central room introduces us to a number of large 


In the first we have Muller's “‘ Arrival of the Queen 
| of England at the Palace of St. Cloud ;” this is a pic- 
| ture of large proportions, representing the Emperor 
introducing her Majesty Queen Victoria to the Em- 
press, surrounded by many familiar faces of the 
French court, whilst the background discovers the 
grand staircase lined with the Emperor’s body-guard. 
It is by no means happy as a composition. The 
Queen and the Empress look stiff and uncomfortable, 


and the surrounding personages not much better. | 


Prince Albert is looking on (in great proportions) as 
if he were ill at ease. The colouring of the flesh is 
monotonous and snuffy. Round this picture are por- 
traits of the Crimean herves; but the painting which 
attracts most attention in this room is “ The landing 
of the French Army in the Crimea,” by M. Pils. 
An airy sunlight effect falls on the fleet in the dis- 
tance, and illuminates the groups in the foreground. 
The Duke of Cambridge, Prince Napoleon, Marshal 
Arnaud, Canrobert, and other notables of the war, 


forces are mustering and forming. The middle distance 
discovers other troops on their march. The picture is 
| truthful in detail and dashingly executed. Itscompa- 
nion is the “ Battle of the Alma,” by Horace Vernet. 
Sucb a subject always attracts a crowd, and this part of 
the room is always well attended by visitors. Winter- 
halter exhibits a portrait of ‘‘The Empress and the 
Imperial Prince,” but it is not one «f his happiest 
efforts; there is no vibration in the colouring, and 
the drawing is the reverse of perfect. Nor can Horace 
Vernet be congratulated on his “ Equestrian Portrait 
of His Majesty ;” the drawing is bold and decided, 
but the colouring is deficient in mellowness. Repose 
does not suit Vernet, who is best employed when 
painting the march of infantry and the animation of 
the battle-field. An attractive picture as regards 
subject in this room is Dubuffe’s ‘‘ Congress of Paris,” 
a work of pretensions, but not happy in its general 
effect. M. Walewski and Lord Clarendon are in con- 
versation with the Turkish envoy, seated; whilst the 
remaining members of the Congress are standing in 
the background. The only honest praise which 
can be bestowed on this picture the 
rable painting of the furniture—the minor making- 
up of the picture. Meissonnier has several small 
and matchless gems; visitors crowd round them 
more than any other works in the exhibition. 
The high price which this artist obtains for a few 
square inches of painting is one of the remarkable 
facts of modern art. Not less than 30,000 francs are 
commonly paid for a picture of a foot square, and he 
has more orders than he can execute during his life. 
Nine of these gems grace the present exhibition—one 
called ‘“*La Confidence” being the largest: two 
friends are seated together after dinner, and one is read- 
ing a letter to the other; into this simple subject the 
painter has thrown a mass of charming detail, and 
yet the effect is wonderfully broad and masterly. I 
must, however, confine my pen and limit myself to a 


is 


few brief remarks on the most remarkable of the re- | 


maining pictures. There is a very curious canvas by 
Orschwiller, representing a number of monkey cooks 
cutting off the heads of cats and preparing a plat un- 
mentioned either by Dr. Kitchener or Soyer. M. Corot 
contributes a number of those tender landscapes with 
| figures which are remarkable for their treatment— 
hazy, dreamy, and devoid of high lights. As examples 
of representing atmosphere, they are very remarkable 
and deserving of attention; ascompositions, they re- 
mind one of the fine old masters. Carand has a pic- 
ture which will please those who admire the English 
school of humour and colour. It is entitled “ The 
Abbé Prévost Listening to the Romance of ‘ Manon 
Lescaut’ with an Actress of the time.” The faces 
are full of character, and the colouring bright, crisp, 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
Ar the Geological Society Professor J. Phillips, 
“On some comparative sections in the oolite and 
ironstone series of Yorkshire,” stated that he thought 
it desirable to place on record some facts ascertained 
with precision which may help to fix our ideas of the 
affinity of certain calcareous beds in the Yorkshire 
series with some of the well-known members of the 
oolite in the South of England, and at the same time 
form a basis for inquiry as to the geographical 
tange of the limestone, coal, and ironstone of the dis- | 
trict, and, by consequence, the physical condition of 
the sea or estuary in which, or on the shores of which, | 
the mingled deposits of the north-eastern part of | 
Yorkshire were deposited. For this purpose he gave | 








the details of two great sections, one on the actual 
sea-coast, the other on the old glacial sea-coast, of the 
Hambleton Hills. By comparing these sections the 
existence of five special plant-producing bands of 
sandstones and shales, four calcareous bands, and 
several layers of ironstone, in the lower oolite series, 
were exhibited. In passing from Scarborough west- 
ward to Thirsk, the uppermost of the four caleareous 
bands is obliterated, the others undergoing great mo- 
difications ; the sandstone, shales, coal, and ironstone 
diminishing in thickness, until lost before reaching 
the Derwent. The inferior oolite is richly ferruginous 
north of a line passing from Thirsk to Robin Hood’s 
Bay, the ironstone bands being very productive in the 
same district. 

Professor Ansted, “ On the Geology of the Southern | 
part of Andalusia between Gibraltar and Almeria,” | 





canvasses, representing national events of the day. | 


are standing together, whilst the picturesque French | 


admi- | 


| and sparkling. I now come to the most classical 
| work in the exhibition—Baudry’s “ Fortune and 
| Child,” suggested by the following lines of Lafon- 
| taine: 
} La Fortune passa, l’éveill2 doueement, 
} Lui disant, Mignon, je vous sauve la vie: 
Soyez une autre fois plus sage, je vous prie. 

A female of exquisite form and joyous expression, 
a bewitching Psyche, is seated on a wall playing with 
a ehild. A simple landscape is seen between the 
trunks of a few trees. The drawing and colouring of 
the figures ave worthy of the best periods of Italian 
art, from which M. Baudry has evidently received his 
inspirations. He was a student in Rome, and re- 
ceived the grand prize (History in 1850). No one 
ean contemplate this production without wishing that 
modern art would condescend more frequently to take 
its text from those old masters of Venice, Rome, and 
Florence, who elevated nature and painted pictures 
which are eternally beautiful. M. Cook's cattle pic- 
tures are among the most admirable domestic animal 
subjects in the collection. I have now pointed out a 
few of the most attractive works of this large col- 
lection; but have been obliged necessarily to pass 
dozens of respectable pictures under silence. It must 
be added, however, that there are a very large number 
which are rather fortunate in escaping remark. I 
cannot, however, leave this portion of the building 
without a few words on the number of portraits which 
are as abundant here as in any part of the exhibition. 
It is, however, vain to protest, it is against occupying 
space with so many of these amiable illustrations of 
personal vanity. Beyond a circle of friends, what in- 
terest can the public take in middle-aged old ladies 
and gentlemen in black coats and noisy pink and 
blue silks? If the authors of this art-tailoring were 
Vandycks, one might forgive them occupying walls 
which are intended to be hung with art, and not 
covered with tributes to family vanity or affection, 
as the case may be. There are a great number 
of these portraits which nothing but the good nature 
of the committee could have induced them to admit. 
Over the department of sculpture I must hasten 
prestissimo ; there is little to repay a prolonged 
examination. The prevailing taste in France at the 
present day is a kind of bastard elassicalism—por- 
traits of the rich unknown, decorative small works, 
and a few compositions demanded by the Chureh. 
In the present collection we have many examples of 
all these branches of theart. Barré’s “ Graziella ” is 
a pleasant composition, elegant in conception, but 
feeble in execution. M. Cattier exhibits a cupid who 
has shot his arrow into a money-bag, which he enti- 
tles “Le point de mire.” The idea is pretty. “A 
Girl at her Toilette,” by M. Frison, is one of the 
most attractive compositions and pleasingly-executed 
works among the whole of the collection. A female 


of rounded form and somewhat full of limb is 
gazing into a mirror placed on a tripod. The left 


hand is employed in locking a necklace; and 
the general effect is elegant and classical. M. 
Lanzirotti appears to occupy his time with busts, 
among which is that of Mme. Alboni—every one will 
at once recognise the favourite contralto of the Italian 
stage. Lequesne is an artist of no ordi: ary merit, as 
may be seen by his admirable statue of Marshal 
St. Arnaud—an excellent portrait, treated with 
a feeling for dignity. He has also contributed 
some charming statuettes; witness his ‘* Lesbie,” 
a reclining female, holding a bird on her fore- 
finger. Had he lived in the time of the Greeks his 
women would have been deities. M. Simgan’s 
“Etrusean Art” is a classical figure of a female 
painting one of those beautiful vases which have re- 
formed our modern pottery. Talurb gives us a 
Napoleon I., with the traditional solemnity of that 
| grand head. Valette’s “Sin” is remarkable for the 
vigour of its action and beauty of its anatomy. 

With these brief remarks I take leave of the sculp- 
ture. Asa whole, this exhibition, though doubtless 
meritorious to acertain point, will not elevate the 
character of French art, either for sculpture or paint- 
ing, as indicating progress. 


DRAMA, &c. 


described the mica schists of the Sierra Nevada, in 
which, on the south-west, irregular deposits of highly 
‘argentiferous copper occur. Next in order are the 
blue and black limestones of the Sierra da Gador, on the 
north side of the Sierra Nevada; these are probably of 
Jurassic age, but much altered, and traversed by fissures 
containing enormous deposits of galena. The red 
marble of San Anton was probably of cretaceous 
age. A peculiar calcareous breccia at the 
base of the tertiary series reposed on the 
Jurassic and cretaceous rocks; on it lies a hard 
limestone of oolitic structure, with which is associated 
a compact rock of the nummulitic series. The upper 
tertiary formation consists of the Tejares beds. Of 
later age are the raised beaches, aloug the coast line, 
between Malaga and Almeria. 

Among the titles of communications read at the 
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meeting were the following :—“ On some fossils from 
the Crimea;” “On the Geology of the North- 
Eastern portion of the Dobrutcha ;” “ Further obser- 
vations of the fresh-water strata occurring in the Ar- 
chipelago and around the Levant, illustrating the 
existence of an extensive lake in the middle ter- 
tiary period ;” “On a new fossil fish from the Keuper 
of Warwickshire;” ‘‘On the bonesof an entire hind foot 
of an iguanodon discovered in the Wealden of thesouth 
coast of the Isle of Wight ;” and ‘‘ Notice of the dis- 
covery of a large femur, four feet ten inches long, of 
the iguanodon, in the Wealden Clay, at Sandown 
Bay, Isle of Wight.” The bones of the foot of the 
iguanodon were exhibited; also a slab of shale, with 
reptilian foot-tracks from the coal measures of Dean 
Forest, and an extensive series of fossils from Malaga, 
the Crimea, and the Levant. 

At the last meeting for the session of the Geo- 
graphical Society, three very beautiful sketches of 
Eastern and Western Siberia, made by Mr. T. W. 
Atkinson during his seven years’ journey in those 
regions, were exhibited. The President announced 
that, through the activity of Capt. Irminger, of the 
Danish Navy, the services of the well-known Esqui- 
maux interpreter, Carl Petersen, had been secured for 
the Arctic expedition under the command of Capt. 
M‘Clintock, R.N., which would sail immediately on 
the arrival of the interpreter from Aberdeen for the 
North. The papers read were—‘ Description of 
Vancouver's Island;” ‘ Extracts from the Proceed- 
ings of the North Australian Expedition ;” ‘* Report 
of the Expedition for the Exploration of the Rewa 
River and its tributaries ;” ** Report of the Expedition 
up the Nile;” ‘‘A Journey in Mexico;” and a 
“Report on the Salt-water from the West Coast of 
Africa.” 

At the Zoological Society, twelve new or little- 
known species of the South American family For- 
micariide were described by Mr. Sclater. It has 
been ascertained by Mr. Tomes that there are two 
species of bats in New Zealand. The first notice of 
the occurrence of Cheiroptera was by Forster, in 
1772-4, who gave toit the name “ Vespertilio tuber- 
culatus;” the other species is to be seen in the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons. Twenty-one 
proposed new species of the Jamaica species of 
Cyclotus and eight new species of that sub-genus from 
Jamaica were described by the Hon. E. Chitty. A 
new species of Antelope from Bombay, lately living 
in the menagerie of the society, which was charac- 
terised under the name of “ Oryx Beatricis,” also 
was described by Dr. Gray, as also were two new 
genera of Gorgoniade ; and a rabbit, said to be ori- 
ginally brought from the Himalayan Mountains, was 
noticed by Mr. Bartlett. It is smaller than the 
domestic rabbit: its body is pure white; the nose, 
ears, feet, and tail are of a dark-brownish black, the 
eyes dark red; and the fur is shorter, and more nearly 
equal. It was proposed to call this “ Lepus nigripes.” 

In the transactions of the Astronomical Society the 
Astronomer-Royal has given a statement respecting 
certain ancient eclipses which have recently engaged 
his attention, namely, the eclipses of Thales and 
Agathocles. The eclipse of Thales happened during 
the occurrence of a battle between the Medes and 
Lydians ; and, according to Herodotus, the combatants 
on both sides were so terrified that an immediate ces- 
sation of hostilitiesensued. The eclipse of Agathocles 
is also associated with a remarkable incident. Aga- 
thocles, having been blockaded in the barbour of 
Syracuse by a Carthaginian fleet, took advantage of 
a temporary relaxation of the blockade to quit the 
harbour, land in Africa, and lay waste the Cartha- 
ginian territories. ‘It is stated that the voyage to 
the African coast occupied six days, and that an 
eclipse, which was manifestly total, occurred on the 
second day.” The object of the Astronomer- Royal 
was, by the improved state of lunar astronomy, to 
fix the precise time of the occurrence of the eclipse of 
Thales, using for this purpose the eclipse of Agatho- 
cles as a critical eclipse ; but, suspecting the imper- 
fections of his previous calculations, he employed in 
his researches, in combination with the eclipses men- 
tioned above, that of Larissa, to which his attention 
had been invited. This eclipse is mentioned by 

Xenophon in the Anabasis as having led to 

the capture, by the Persians, of a Median city, 
which he calls Larissa. In the retreat of the 

Greeks they came upon a large deserted city 

called Larissa, and from thence proceeded tc a city 
called Mespila, formerly inhabited by the Medes. 
The minute descriptions given by Xenophon of these 
cities have enabled Layard, Jones, and others, to 
identify Larissa with the modern Nimrud, and Mes- 
pila with the Mosul of the present day. The Astro- 
nomer-Royal having examined approximately all the 
eclipses which occurred within an interval of forty 
years, selected two and computed them, but found 
them inapplicable; and, having then tried another, 
had the satisfaction of finding that the eclipse, though 
giving a small shadow, was total, and that it passed 
so near to Nimrud that there could not be a doubt of 
its being the eclipse sought. The conclusion to which 
he has been conducted by his researches is, that Pro- 
fessor Hansen's solar and lunar tables very well 
represent the phenomena of the three eclipses—of 
Agathocles, B.c. August 14, 309; Larissa, B.c. May 


19, 556; and Thales, B.c. May 28, 584—as far as the 


The use of these tables has enabled him incontestably 
to fix the capture of Larissa to the date here stated. 
This identification promises to prove valuable, not 
merely for its chronological utility, but also for its 
accurate determination of an astronomical epoch—the 
point eclipsed being exactly known, and the shadow 


having been very small. 

A new planet—the forty-fourth of the minor 
planets—was discovered by M. Goldschmidt at Paris 
on the 27th of May. The planet resembles a star of 
the 10.11th magnitude. A new star has been dis- 
covered in the nebula of Orion by M. Porro at Paris. 
It was first seen by him when trying an object-glass 
of 20°5 inches in diameter, the eyepiece magnifying 
1200. He has again seen it twice, and his observa- 
tions have been since confirmed. 

In elucidating the laws of colours, Mr. Crace Cal- 
vert, at the Royal Institution, pointed out that 
Newton first gave the world any statement relative 
to the components of light; others had followed him 
in his researches, limiting, however the number from 
seven, as is now well known, to three primitive 
colours; but no definite laws were arrived at until 
Chevreul made the discovery of dividing those laws 
into ‘‘ successive, simultaneous, and mixed contrasts.” 
The “ successive contrast,” which had long been known, | 
consisted in the fact that on looking stedfastly | 
for a few minutes on a red surface fixed on a white | 
sheet of paper, and then carrying the eye to another | 
white sheet, there will be perceived on it not a red | 
but a green one; if green, red; if purple, yellow; if | 
blue, orange. The ‘simultaneous contrast” was 
when two coloured surfaces were placed together ; they 
mutually influence each other—favourably if har- 
monising colours, or in a contrary manner if discor- 
dant, and in such proportion in either case as to bein 
exact ratio with the quantity of complementary 
colour which is generated in the eye. From the 
“mixed contrast” arises the rule that a brilliant 
colour should never be looked at for any length of 
time, if its true tint or brilliancy is to be appreciated, 
for the complementary colour is always generated in 
the eye and tarnishes the original colour. M. Chev- 
reul had distinctly classed 13,480 colours in his table, 
so that the complementary colours could be ascer- 
tained at a glance. 

Some annelid tubes, compressed laterally, and 
lying obliquely in the strata, have been discovered in 
the Hollybush sandstone of the Maivern hills; these 
were at first supposed to be fucoids, but were declared | 
to be annelida by Mr. J. Salter. This discovery is | 
important, as the Hollybush sandstone is a bed at the 
bottom of all the Silurian deposits, and hitherto no 
animal life had been detected on it. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


removed to more spacious quarters, in the temporary 
building erected upon the Kensington Estate. 
present, however, the collection is not displayed in 
its full dimensions. 
of which 1000 have been withdrawn and sent for 
exhibition to Manchester, while others are in circu- 
lation among provincial art-institutions. 

A few contributions of private owners are exhibited, 
amongst which the most curious and interesting is 
Wren’s original model of the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, 
lent by the Dean and Chapter. The architectural 
Museum, founded in 1851 in Cannon-row, West- 
minster, has also been removed to the Kensington 
building; and a Trade Collection and an Economic 
Museum have been added by the Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851. Lastly, the Sheepshanks 
pictures, left by their liberal donor with the express 
view of their being made useful for the purposes of 
art culture, are here exhibited in a gallery built of 
brick for their reception, the rest of the building 
being constructed of iron. 

The Sheepshanks Gallery consists of 234 oil paint- 
ings, together with a collection of sketches, drawings, 
and etchings, principally by British artists. These 
works extend over a period of about fifty years, illus- 
trating the progress of the English school during the 
past half century. None of the pictures are of large 
dimensions, and the greater number belong to that 
peculiar genre which has grown up since the time of 
Wilkie. Here are more than thirty of Mulready’s 
works, including some of this very best, “ Choosing 
the Wedding Gown;” “ The Butt;” “ Giving a Bite;” 
“The Fight interrupted.” By the side of these are 
two dozen of Leslie’s chalky Dorotheas, Griseldas, 
and Dulcineas, and a duplicate of ‘The Widow 
Wadman and Uncle Toby.” There are sixteen 
oil paintings by Sir Edwin Landseer, among which 
are ‘The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner” and 
; ‘Jack in Office.” Very curious are the early drawings 
of our great dog painter—one of them, done at the 
age of five years, showing already a wonderful pre- 
cocity of observation and execution. There are eight 
slight pieces by Wilkie, ten by Stothard, eleven by 
E. W. Cooke, nine by W. Collins, nine by Callcott. 
Other artists are not in quite so great force, though 
there are few of which there are not at least two 
specimens. Amongst the most prominent names are 





historical account of those eclipses can be interpreted. 


those of Constable—of whose pencil Halford Mill 


THe Museum of Ornamental Art hitherto packed | 
away in the first floor of Marlborough House is now | 


At | 


It consists of about 4000 objects, | 


(37) and Salisbury Water Meadows (38) are charm- 
ing examples—Cope, Creswick, J. Linnell, Stanfield, 
Eastlake, Frith, Etty, Lee, Lance, Redgrave, Roberts, 
Turner, Uwins, Withington, and Webster. Of the 
last-mentioned painter there are six, all excellent 
examples. The drawings and etchings are not the 
least interesting part of the exhibition. There is a 
freshness and vigour about these pencil studies which 
the finished painting rarely surpasses. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Tue cliques and coteries of the artist-world are laugh- 
ing over a capital story, which is strongly illustrative 
of the gullibility and bleedability of gentlemen in 
trade with a taste for the fine arts. It appears that 
a picture representing the interior of a well-known 
mansion had been lying for some time upon the 
hands of a well-known dealer, who was greatly puz- 
zled what to do with it. Eventually he had a few 
groups painted in by an artist now rising into emi- 
nence; and thus garnished, the painting (which was, 
we believe, originally purchased for about fifty pounds) 
passed into the hands of a country picture dealer, who 
thought he could “place” it. How this operation 
was effected we do not precisely know; but the result 
was, that this joint-stock work of high art bas become 
the property of a fortunate inhabitant of North 
Britain for the trifling consideration of 7501. We 
were aware that, what with mock auctions in London, 
paragraphs in the newspapers, and the want of expe- 
rience among those nouveaux riches who appear to 
regard the possession of fine-art treasures as essential 
to their condition; but we certainly had no idea that 
it had gone so far.——The collection of portraits of 
Mary Queen of Scots, exhibited at the rooms of the 
Archeological Society in Suffolk-street, will set at 
rest the controversy, if not as to her virtue, at any 
rate to her beauty. It is stated that Mr. Gerome’s 
wonderful picture of the “ Duel after the Ball” has 





| been purchased by the Empress Eugenie for 15,000 


francs. 

The annual exhibition of paintings, &c. at Paris is 
now open. The total number of works of art exhi- 
bited is 3464, of which 2715 are paintings. The amount 
of excellence is about an average. Many of the great 
artists of France have not exhibited, as witness the 
absence from the catalogue of such as Ingres, Dela- 
croix, and Rosa Bonheur. The late Crimean war is 
of course a fruitful mine of subjects. Muller, too, has 
perpetuated an event which is likely to be prominent 
in the history of Queen Victoria, namely, her ‘ Re- 
ception by the Emperor and Empress at St. Cloud.” 
The annual assembly of the Archeological Insti- 
tute will take place this year at Chester. Lord Tal- 
bot de Malahide will preside, and the event is ex- 
pected to be full of interest for archaeologists ——A 
private Pre-Raphaelite exhibition has been held in 
Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. This is doubtless an 
experiment which, if successful, will be the precursor 
of similar but more public manifestations. It looks 
as if the Pre-Raphaelites intended to separate them- 
selves once for all into a distinct school.——From the 
report of the committee of the memorial to Edward 
Forbes, the naturalist, that undertaking has been most 
successful. The sum collected amounts altogether to 
| 4527.; and a marble bust. executed by Mr. Lough, 

has been erected in the hall of the Museum of Practi- 
| cal Geology in Jermyn-street. 











MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
| Dr. Curysanper, the German literary gentleman to 
| whom has been entrusted the duty of writing the 
| biography of Handel, to be prefixed to the forth- 
| coming edition of the great composer's works, is now 
| in England searching for materials for his work. The 
| recent issue of M. Scheelcher’s excellent work (now 
| the only authority upon all matters of fact connected 
with Handel) is a fortunate circumstance for the wor- 
thy Doctor. The occupant of the throne of musical 
criticism for a cotemporary who is not remarkable for 
the impartiality of his verdicts, has taken the extra- 
ordinary course of offering to Dr. Chrysander some 
| advice upon his mission without so much as referring 
| to M. Scheelcher’s labours. This is not merely unge- 
| nerous, but dishonest. The animus with which this 
| bilious critic has attempted to decry a work which he 
| imperfectly comprehends, too plainly proceeds from 
| the exposure of one of the numerous blunders 
perpetrated by that critic, which M. Schelcher 


| had the honest indiscretion to assert in his 
book. Tantene animis parvulis ira. —— Mr. 
and Mrs. Henri Drayton’s clever entertainment, 


‘¢ Proverbial Philosophies,” has closed for the season 
—soon to be reopened, we trust, with renewed energy 
and fresh attractions. Surely an hour may be more 
profitably spent in listening to these elegant and inno- 
cent little operettas than in gazing at a “‘ nondescript” 
or any other monstrous deformity. M. Jullien has 
been attracting the public to the Surrey Gardens with 
the band of Belgian Guides. The promenaders who 
frequent that popular place of resort are fond of 
martial music, and prefer the bruyant clangour of the 
brass to the soft harmonies of stringed instruments. 
—TIt is rumoured that Signor Verdi to compose at 
epera expressly for Her Majesty’s Theatre.——Mr. 
Woodin, the mimic, has added Madame Ristori to his 
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list. Those who have heard him seport that the i imi- 
tation is successful. Scarcely so much so as that by 
Mr. Robson in the burlesque ‘of “ Medea,” we should 
imagine. At any rate, be the buffoonery good or bad, 
there are persons and things which should be sacred 
from such degradation ; ; and in our estimation 
Madame Ristori is one of those persons, her acting one 
of those things. 





suspend your judgments and go and see yee 2 youttell, 
and when you are there hold your breath. 

The new version of The Tempest will, probably, be 
the most successful of Mr. Kean’s revivals, as it cer- 
tainly is the most beautifal. What machinery and 
scene-painting, what costumes, what every branch of 
the decorative art could do for The Tempest has 
been done. The acting, also, is excellent throughout ; 
= Mr Kean sustaining the part of Prospero with the 

quiet dignity which becomes the part. Perhaps now 


LITERARY NEWS. | for the first time has “the tricksy spirit” been 


: : Doatt i perfectly realised in the flesh. 
——_ Oe ceniee J oe pn ila At the Haymarket a farce has been produced, called 


following are some of the most remarkable items | ir La aa veel —. is an adaptation of 
upon the list :—100/. to Mrs. A’Beckett; 1007. to Mr. a Rue de ln Lane t is impossible. but it is 
P. J. Bailey; 1002 to Mrs. Merrifield; 100. to Dr. | | funny ; and then Mr. Buckstone is in it. The benefit 
Alison ; 700. to Mrs. Hugh Miller; 502. to Mr. Charles | Of that excellent lessee came off very happily, and 
Swain; 302. to Mr. Maclagan (who is Mr. Macla- | 48 Siznalised not only by the delivery of a very 
gan?); 25/. of additional pension to Dr. Richardson, humorous speech, but by the production of a tho- 
making 50/. a year in all; 25/. a year to Mrs. Haydn, | roughly original and perfectly successful drama, from 
in addition to a former 251. the pen of Mr. Tom Taylor. The plot is a simple sketch 

At # meeting on the subject of the J.ivingetone of modern private life, taken, I fear, from originals 
Testimonial Fund, at the Mansion-house, the hon. which are far too common—a husband who sacrifices 
secretaries presented the balance-sheet, which was | . by to ry seldehnees and ee This is the 
received and approved. It was stated upon the occa- pack spniedfss the piece; but the outline is filled in 
sion that the London committee had much gratifi- | with admirable points of satiric humour against some 
cation in being able to present 1600/., including the | modern follies. and it is clothed with an epigrammatic 
money received from subscribers from Halifax, Hull, style which Mr. Taylor is now alone capable of pro- 
and Sheffield, to the devoted missionary, Dr. Living- ducing. It is a piece that wil be standard . 
stone. The following acknowledgment has_ been Mr. and Mrs. Barney W illiams have rede undis- 
received by the Lord Mayor, who so kindly acted as | Puted possession of the Adelphi, and the public seems 
treasurer of the fund:— ? to have no objection to be submitted to their sway. 

Coston delet: Mr. Stirling Coyne has produced a charming little 

My Lord Mavor,—May I beg you to present my heartfelt | trifle for their snecial benefit, entitled Latest from 
thanks to all the subscribers to the London Livingstone Tes- | New York, and Mr. Barney has drawn from his réper- 
timonial Fund, for the expression of the kind appreciation | fo‘re another little piece of funniment called The 
BF ci eon colby hy td agama theta pow | Family Cirele. 

rr . ure the hat I value very high Ms anc “ ’ y ® 
every caer mark of public tgaecalion which a head vn | Mr. Robert Brough 8 Massaniello is too good as a 
men have bestowed upon me? Their favours are the more burlesque to be seriously criticised as a work of art. 
gratifying, inasmuch as they were entirely unexpected, for I | There is little incident and no plot; yet such is the 
was actuated not by the hope of securing renown, but by | brilliancy of the writing, such is the admirable 
the simple desire of doing my duty. I beg also to tender | humour which glows through the piece, such is 


my grateful acknowledgments to the committee and hon. | the wonderful acting of Mr. Robson as the poor 
secretaries for their kind and generous services, and my sin- insane fisherman dupe, that I must class it 


have always manifested in the matter. | °°" | among the very best’ pieces of the kind that 
Believe me, my Lord, gratefully yours, | I ever vet met with. Mr. G. Cooke’s rendering 
Davip Livinestone. | of a policeman (inspector of the Neapolitan blues) is 
as fine a piece of humour as ever I saw upon the 
stage; nor can I omit a word of praise to Miss Swan- 
borough and Miss Hughes, who maintained the parts 
of prince and princess with an easy grace which 
showed that, if the characters were not natural ones 
| to them, they might have been. I have to note with 
regret the departure of the clever Bouffes Parisiennes 
from the St. James’s Theatre, and the closing of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henri Drayton’s excellent ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophies.” JACQUES. 








The new members of the Ethnological Society are 
the Earl of Ellesmere, Edward Lanford, Esq., M.D., 
and A. Triibner, Esq., the enterprising publisher 
whose valuable labours in linguistic science are 
known to all ethnologists. Béranger, the poet, has 
been very ill, and his life was despaired of. It is now, 
however, stated that he has recovered. During his 
illness the Empress Eugenie exhibited the most as- 
siduous solicitude with regard to his health; an at- 
tention which, it is said, sank deep into the heart of 
the poet of liberty.——Schiller’s eldest son died on | 
the 20th of June, at Stuttgardt. He leaves one son, BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
who is an officer in the Austrian service, and when | sect ; 
he is gone there will be no one to bear the honoured | 
name of the great author of “ Die Rauber.” 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Royat ITALIAN OreraA.—Italian version of Fra 
Diavolo. Madame Ristori in “‘ Lady Macbeth.” 

Princess’s.— The Tempest. 

HAYMARKET.—First and Second Floor, a Farce. 
—Mr. Buckstone’s Benefit. —7he Victims, a drama in 
three acts by Tom Taylor, Esq. 
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Mr. anp Mrs. Drayron’s ENTERTAINMENT.— | 
Cloture of. } 
Tue past fortnight has left so many new shells washed | 
up upon the shore that I can do no more than pick | 
them up, and give a word or two of comment upon | 
each. 

The long-expected Italian version of Auber’s opera, | 
with enrichments and emendations by himself, has | 
succeeded perfectly. Among these, musical autho- | 
rities speak highly of a trio in the first act. The | 
performance, with Madame Bosio and Signori | 
Gardoni and Ronconi in the cast, left nothing to be 
desired. 

Mme. Ristori’s Lady Macbeth must be seen to be | 
believed in. I am inclined to regret that the text of | 
Shakspere has not been more religiously adhered to; 
but let that pass. Having no Macbeth of her own | 
level, it was natural that the Thane should 
dwarfed, and his great wife should appear more domi- | 
nantover the conduct of the plot. Mme. Ristori’s | Prime's Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia. post 8vo. 8s. 64. cl. 
reading of the part is not in perfect consistence with | ‘Transactions of the Academy of Science of t. Louis, vo, Gt. swd 
the traditional one: it is original and impressive; | Winslow's Life Scenes from Mission Fields, 12mo. 6s. 





nothing exactly like it was ever seen before; and to lp _ — ponies 
\" > L 

those who know what slaves of convention actors and | HE “PEN SUE ERSEDED. — Marking 
Linen, Silk, Cotton, coarse Towels, &c., with the 


actresses are, it is much to say that she was new, and | 
yet admirable, and not only admirable, but admired. 
Upon many scenes in the piece, the banquet-scene, 
the sleep-walking scene especially, volumes of criti- | 
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KITCHEN RANGES.—This Range, now brought to 
perfection, was the only one that received a First-class Medal 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1955. It has large roasting ovens, 


a@ spacious hot plate, and insures a saving of 40 per cent. in 
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} fuel over ranges on the ordinary construction. To be seen in 
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ywed by its age, 
tasted; and we 
1 judge for your- 


and rich nutty flavour, and a dryn 
constituting at once the finest sherry we ever 
say to connoisseurs of really fine wine, call a 
selves.""—Vide Morning Herald, Feb. 19, 1857. 











cism might be written. But for one, I will only say, No Travellers employed. 


acre, onedoo rfrom St. Martin's-lane. 
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and London. 
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COMPANY, 76, New Bond- t a new 
WINTER SKIN SOAP, which rO- 


Is and v 
st wi 


duce the s st of h 





Oil, &e. 


MEDAL OF 


awarded to 


THE PARIS 
CHILD for his 


PRIZE 
EXHIBITION, 








superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent Fricti 
Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin of Head, thereby 
streng t Growth o fair 1 ntin ldn 
Likew tior in 

s I 1 v 


















1 . 
AT TR E SSES, warranted not to wear 
e middle.—HEAL and SON have p. atent | 
1 the manufacture of Mattre 8s, which 
nate rial felting into a mass, as it does in all 
ie iry way ‘he Patent pepe treence 
é t 1 and horsehai atl 
thi than usu prices are but a trifl hig ? rth in 
ther good Mattresses T heir Illustrated Catalogue of Bed 
steads, Beddin ind Bedroom Furniture, contains also the 
pri f the 1 it Mattresses and is sent free by post. 

Har and Son, 196, Tottenham-court-road (W.) 
QUIRTS.— “FOR D’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
h n other patterns, not merely in shape and design, 
but t great superiority of fit, quality of material and 
work anship. Globe 

7 jualit Six for Forty -two Shilling Detailed List 
IIR TS. ik AT TE R NS” of re NEW 
I TINGS in every vari P Colour 

















\ILOURED SHIR 





100 d nt styles for making FORD'S 

sent to select from on the receipt of six 

= surement and a urticulars i 
RICHA For! ltr 





CHILDREN, 


THE, BEST FOOD FOR 
INVALIDS, and )BINSON’S PATENT 


1 OTHERS 
Superior 


Mit t has n btained 








and t ul Family, but has bec 
lass of community, and is ac 
las an emin ntly pure, 
1 Invalids; much 








, and excellent for 
S PATENT 
be n held in « y nstan 
3 rinse 
aration f 
eht and nutri 
sa ri " colds and fue 


with the 


“ROB bINSOX 










eneral use in 
nt Barl@y, is 


Pat 





nd, alternate! 
t food for ants and Children 
Pr ed only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lio m-street, Hol- 
born, London, 
The proprietors of Robinson's Patent sarc y and Patent 
iI is that the public sh ’ mes purchase 









in a onbtic th 





i mw ec 
which is the 





per. 
sk table Grocers, Dru 

Town and in Packets of 6d 

Canisters, at . 5s., and 10s. each. 


BENSON’S WATCH, 

Cc ple ONOMETER MANUFACTORY, 33 and 34, Lud- 
hill, London. Established 1749.—J. W. BENSON, Manu- 
of GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every descrip- 
tion, construction, and pattern, invites attention to his magni- 
ficent and yrecedented display of watch¢ eae apa te 
11 best selected stock in London It con- 


CLOCK, and 





ny 











































used | 


for sti mp- } 



















ve ‘ 
ronot neter, Duplex, Patent, Detach ad ¥ ver, Hori- 
1 Vertical Movements, Jewelled, &c., with all the 
yvements, mounted in superbly-finished engine- 
1 Silv r ¢ s. The designs 
pon many of the ire by inent artists, and 
ca obtained at this manufact« If the important 
I superiority of finish, com 1 with accuracy of 
performance, elegance, durability, and reasor bleness of price, 
a wished for, the intending purchaser should visit this | 
ifa tory, or send for the ILLUSTRATE D PAMPHLET, 
l W. BENSON (and sent po ) 
< mtains sketches, prices, ar 
w where to buy it, and how to use it. Seve- 
ra t have been receive n persons who have 
b ht watches at this manufactory, bearing testimony to the 
€ ert es of the same. 
PIMIONS OF THE PRESS. 

F it Morning Post, Oct. 30, 1856.—“‘ Exhibits exquisite 
artistic feeling i 1a me cuts ition, and perfectic m _of mechanis sm | 
it orning Chronicle, Oct. 30.—“ Ex- 
< tion in workmanship.’’ From the 
Af d ‘The high repute which Mr. 
Be lé in qualities of his m unufacture stands 
Si id to none. From the Morning Herald, Nov. “The 
high standing of Mr. Benson as a Lond m manufacturer mast | 
s for him a mount ¢ pi From 
t ai be, Nov. 3 All that c an be de sed, in 1, taste, and 
a 

G GOL D WATCHES, Horizont < Mo : 
accurate time epers, 3f. 15s., ] 158. , . 
each. Gold Lever Ws itches, jewelle nd highly-finished 
movements, 6/. 6s., 82. 8s., 101. 10s., 1% , 141. 14s., 162. 16s., 

is. 
WATCHES, Horizont al Movements, Jewelled, 
ime-keepers, 2/. 158., 31, 15s., to 51. 5s. each, 
r Watches, highly Gnished, jewelled movements, 
51. 10s., 71. 10s., 82. 108., 102. 10s., 20 guineas. 
















Ye ars’ Warranty given with every Watch, and sent, 
carriage paid, to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, or any part of the 
kingdom, upon receipt of post-office or banke order, made | 


, London, 
yplied. 


33 and 34, Ludgate- 
and Watch Clubs suj 


payable to J. W. BENSON, 
Merchants, Shi 


Old 


r 
pers, 


Watches taken in exchange, 


| 
| 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS a 

remedy for all complaints originating in 
organs, producing the most astonishing results ; 
are liable to attacks of indigestion should fortify their systems 
against the relaxing heats of summer by this mild aperient 
and alterative in the spring. 
stomach, and revit: tlise s he digestive powers when weakened 
by indul », or rende torpid by a sedentarylife. The testi- 
mony of ids in all parts of the world demonstrates the 


sovereign | 
the internal 








healing power of this potent remedy.—Sold by all Medicine 
Vendors throughout the world; at Professor Holloway’s 
establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, 
New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; <A. Guidicy, 
Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta, 


NE W DISC OV ERY.—Mr. HOWARD, 











4 Surgeon-De t Fleet-street, has introduced an en- 
i ESCR iP TION of ARTIFIC IAL TEETH, fixed 
E ay = pane re- 


ishe d from the 







COLO It or DECA 
teeth ever befo 









store urtic Ded ved Tee th ren- 






‘om Ten till Five. 


anv AL IDS.— 
Peat 


to 
is com 


PATENT 


YREAT COMFOR $y 
Some benny 9 —_ a 
ALED PAN, wit tss 
at old pe ont 
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constructed 


CALLY 


SE 

















n two irs. Pr l 
chamb ni 2 
te [ ump. 
Valve with e1 fravings, 
two post At FYFE and CO.’s Sanitariu 
Leicester-square. 


wie 


ACK’S NICKEL SILVE wo is the hardest 












and most perfect white metal ever i1 it and in use 
retains its silver-like appearan Made into every article for 
the Table, as Spoons, Forks, ¢ esti t Frames, Tea 
Pots, &c., at one-twel/th th ric 
Fiddl 
Lat. 
per doz per doz. pr 
Forks 1 w 15. : $ Qs 
) ] & 13s lf 21 : 
. & 68s. .. g we A oo 2s. 
SLACK’'S NIC KEL ELECTRO-PLATED (BY ELKING- 
TON AND CO.'S PATENT PROCESS 
is a coating of Pure Silver ov Nickel: ¢ mbination of two 
metals sncl ! renders it in ear- 
ance and ir ¢ tos Silve 
Fi King's, 
es. a £ £s. ad. 
110 0 29 0 0 3 0 
100 110 0 2694 
110 0 20 0 316 9 
100 110 0 27 6 
012 0... O18 0 111 ¢ 
fABLE CUTLERY AND FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY 


has been celebrated for near fifty years for quality and 








As the limits of an advertisement will t all 1 detailed 
: , “ wh ¥ ted to sé r their Catalogue with 
S, ry requisite in Electro Plate, 
lroni g Ma be had 
tis, or fre : rd ab ent carri free. 
RICHARD 1 JOHN SLACI 8 ind, opposite 


noot_ hor 
Somerset-house. 


REDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 





S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
lusively tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY 
Bedst " Som ot ae 


er subinitted 
with those 















the most dis- 

Os. each. 

» wh 

Lamps (M 6s. each. 

PETC CEE Tnvsscrecnensss ctntrsennenngecinntsects . per gallon, 
Cut TLERY W: ARR ANTED.—The most 
V 1 tment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
ull inter 1 SALE at WILLTAM S. BURTON'S, at 
inerative » only canse of the largeness of 

ivo ‘handled table-knives, 





: carvers, 2s. a 
. per dezen; 
rgest stock in existence of 
rks, in cases and otherwise, and of 


ode handle 
teels, from Is. 





SSC “i knives anc 











the ‘new pl 1 fish carvers 
. 1 wasn ATTY STITT 
rue. PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years 
ago, by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when plated by the pa 
ot Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all compat 
very best article next to ste g silver that can be er 
uch, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no poss 
can it be distin shed from real silver.’ 





Fiddle or 


Old Silver 


ae ui or 
ick King’s 











Pattern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Forks 
PET GODEN 0.000 200000 oor 000 SOG; beens 42s 608. 
Dessert ditto and ditto 308. is 428 
Te 1 ditt oer ereseneee WSs. . 248 OOS 
Tea and coffee sets, cruct, and liqneur fran waiters, 
candlesticks, &c., at rtionate prices. All kinds of re- 








p 
plating done by the patent process. 





CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread, Kings 
Table Spoons and Forks, 
per dozen .... dee 12s 
Dessert ditto and ditto .... 1 o 





TEA GittO ...ccccrdseecceeees 
In these premises 






ne ea ft ight fons s, is on show the 
E 





most magnificent stock of GI RAL HOUSE IRONMON- 
GERY, with Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Bethe, 
Brushes, Turnery, ¢ ‘Toeks, Candelabra, Lamps, Gas liers, Iro 

and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed Har so ar- 





ranged in sixteen large show rooms, as to afford to parties 
furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that cannot be 
| hoped for elsewhere. 
Iilustrated C cae wy sent — post) free. 
29, OXFORD-STR E ET { . and 3, NEWMAN- 
STREET; and 4, 5, an 6 6, PE RRY S-PLACE, London. 





and all who | 
| Disorders; 


It removes all obstructions in the | 














| each; 


\ 





TR an pub price ls. (by post, free, for 14 stam e 
TNC 

LITY and NERVOUSNES a 
senor Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing 
showing the advantages of the use of the Micro« 
scope in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate its presence, and the means to be adopted for its cure, 
By SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, London, 
J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; and from the 


p! 


Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock 
till 2, and from 6 till 8. 


PILE and INI )IGESTION, Sick Headache, 


Flatuler ney, Heartburn, and all bilious and liver affec- 











tions, are speedily removed by the use of COCKLE'S ANTI- 
BILIOUS and FAMILY APERIENT PILLS, which have 
now been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society for upwards of fifty years.—Prepared only by JAMES 
CockLF, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street; and to be had of 


ull Medic 2s. 9d., 4s. 6a., 


‘ine V 
PPE be 


The best SKIN SOAP cont: ins 


endors in boxes, at 1s. 1}d., and 11s. 


st HAIR WASH is pure distilled 

e of Palm Oil mixed with water. 

_ distilled Glycerine of 
& 










Palm Oil, free from lead, salts, » &e. 
DRIPLESS CANDLES, for 1 or chamber use. Posi- 
tively do not drop grease whet xd abont. 


oderate prices for cash. 
RADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate-street 
in (E.C.), London, 
, . mn 
PILL of HEALTH— 
i. and 2s. 9d. per box: 
pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy 
0 very essential for the foundation of 
ng all disorders of the stomach and 
es will convince the afflicted of its 
nach will speedily regain its strength ; 
ver, bowels and kidneys will rapidly 
alth will be the quick result of 
iccording to the directions accompanying 


WHITMORE ai 














*EMALES Pills are truly excellent, removing al 




























obstructions, the sing headaches so very prevalent with 
the sex, depressi fs dulness of sight, nervous affec- 
tions, blotches, } wness of the skin, and give 
. healthy juver bloom to the complexion.—Sold by PROQT 
and HARS ANT, 220, Strand, London, and all Vendors of 
Medicine. 
GJREY_ HAIR RESTORED to its 
prvi AL COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, 
d Rheumati cured by F. M HERRING’S PATENT 
M AG ae TIC ¢ ‘OMBS H AIR and FLESH BRUSHES. They 
requiz reparat ady for use, and cannot 
ret oO ; Combs, from 2s. 6 





revented by F. M. 











q rice 4s. and 5s.—Offices : 3 
ond mn ‘Illustré ited +pamphlets, Why 
‘and its Nemedy, tis, or by post fo: 
Savory and Atkinson, 24, Old 
and Cooke, mnduit-street; Hendrie 
['wiiberrow, 2, Edwards- street: Saun- 
d Kennedy, 166, Oxford-street ; a1 


chemists and per- 


CURED 


te-street 


Sold by all 


EFFECTUALLY 


eUP TURE S 














WITHOT r A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER’S celebrate 
REMEDY i t 1 by three patents, of England, Franc 
and Vie nna } n its at success in private practice is 
now le known as a yj duty through the medium of 
tl In every case of single or double rupture, in either 
s iny a however bi ad rilong standing Itis equally 

ble, effectir i cure in a few days, without inconve- 


, and will be hailed as a boon by all who have been tor- 
tured with trusses. Sent post-free to any part of the world, 
with instructions for use, on eipt of 10s. 6d. by post-offi 
order, or stamps, by CHARLES BARKER, M.D., 10, Brox 


nie! 
























street, Holborn, London.—Any infringement of this triple 
patent will be proceeded against, and restrained by injunction 
of the Lord High Chancellor, 
iC ,OW 'THYSELF.--The secret art of 
discovering the trae CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS 
~ un the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has long been 
actised b y MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. 
Her st g delineations are both full and detailed, differing 
f thing hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to 
“i , themselves,"’ or any friend in whom they are inte- 





, must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and 
ing thirteen postage-stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69. 

, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive it 
i detail of the mental and moral qualities, 

1s, affections, virtues, &c, of the writer, with many 
gs hitherto unsuspected.—“I am pleased with the 
accurate description vou have given of myself.’"—Miss Jones. 


) YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
iS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’S 
iich is guaranteed to produce Whiske 










































N in a few weeks, and restore the hair i! 
l whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 
st weak | and effectually check greyness in all its 
s s. Ifused nursery, it will avert baldness in after 
life.—Sold by al i s., or will be sent, post- 

on receipt of twenty- stamps, by Miss Couj : 
69, e-street, Oxt London.—Testimonials : I 
have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with uniform suc- 
cess :" Dr. Walsh.— 1 have sold it for eleven years, and have 









never heard a compla fit: Mr Sanger Chemist.—““My hair 
is nite restored :"° mes, Esq.—* After nine year: 

. its effects e a W Mahon, Fsq.—"" My 
Moustache is “Tt stopped the grey- 





u89.— 
ness and h as da arke ned my hai uir:” Miss Hewit. 


RUPTURES.— BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 





PHITE’ S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 





llowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the ‘most effective invention in the curative treatment of 

HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
eft cts, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
hile the requisite resisting powder is supplied by the 


body, 
MOU-MAIN PATENT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 















sent to th _ turer, Mr. WHITE 28, Piccadilly, London. 
Truss, 16s., 21s, 26s. 6d., and 6d. Pos- 
: of a Double Truss, Bls. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 


rders to 


*Pice: adilly. 


JyLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 

4 &c.—The material of which these are made 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly El 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best Invention for givit 
and permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLIN 3 of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEI SPRAINS, 
&e, It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
drawn on like ." on ury stocking. Price from 7s, 6d. to 16s. 


postage 
Piccadilly, London. 


be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 


CAPS, 


is recom 


Post-office, 












oO”, 
298, 


JOHN W ttt tT E, Manufacturer, 
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- WORKS PUBLISHED 
BLACKIE AND SON. 


> 





+ 
I. 
In 2 vols. imp. 8vo., 2284 pages, 4/. 10s. 


THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY; 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, 
AND SCIENTIFIC. 
Adapted to the present state of Literature, Science, and 


Art, comprising ALL WoRKS PURELY ENGLIsn, and the prin- 
cipal Technical and Scientific Terms, together with their 


Etymologies, and their Pronunciation, according to the best | 


Authorities. 
Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


Illustrated by above Two Thousand Engravings 
on Wood. 

“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dic- 
tionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of knowledg ge 
permitted, has made some approach towards perfection. We 
need scarcely add, that the work has our cordial comme 
dJation.”—British Quarterly Review. 


II. 
In 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 508 pages, 20s 


A SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND 
SCIENTIFIC. 
3y JOHN OGILVIE, LID. 


Tilustrated by nearly Four Hundred Engravings 
on Wood. 

This Work contains an 
Terms, and Phrases, in the various Departments « 
ture, Science, and Art, together with numerot 
Ol ysolescent, and Scottish Words, found in Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Scott, not included in previous English 
Dictionaries, 

“ The ‘ Imperial it tionary,’ 
to be found in ever 
Gazette. 


extensive collection of Words, 


is Obsolete, 


with its ‘ Supp lentent,’ ought 
y library of books of reference 


—_— 


In 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 2670 pages, 4/7. 15s, 
THE 
IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive, including comprehensive Ac 
counts of the Countries, Cities, principal Towns, Vill 
Seas, Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c. in the 


iges, 





| SOWERBY’ 5 = EEN ALLIE 


f Litera- 


Vm Literary 


| 
A 


In the press, 
GRAMMAR OF THE 
LANGUAGE, 
TOGETHER WITII 
EXPOSITION OF THE 
SENTENCES. 


ENGLISH 


A COMPLETE ANALYSIS OF 


By J. D. MORELL, A.M., One of Her Majesty's 


Inspectors of Schools. 
Edinburgh: THomas ConsTaBLe and Co, London: HAMILTon, 
AbAms, and Co 
Shortly will be ready, Part I. of 
(THE GRASSES of GRE AT BRIT AIN: 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWE! ‘BY. Describe by 
C. JOHNSON, Esq. To he complete in 30 Parts, at 1s.; 
uniform with ‘*The Ferns of Great Britain rhe Work will 
contain about 140 Coloured Plates. Prospectus 3s may be had 
through all Booksellers; or of the Publishe 
Joun E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth (S.) 


OWERBY’S' E NGL ISH BOTANY.— 
S ond Edition. Reduced 2 
ved volu nes, 27 4 Plates, 201, cloth b d 
Fl g Plants (157 , 101 10s., cloth boat 

OWE RBY’S 
S BRITAIS. 19 P 


d, 14s. ; plain, 6s., with colonred Fri 


See 








lates, cloth boards, full yjloureé 


partl coloure 


itisp 


Flexible 


ull | 
full Col sured, 98 


sONOU: S PLANTS. By 


Esq., flexil rds, crown Svo., with 





boards, 31 plates, 


IRITISI OIS 
3 EH PF 


Cc. JOHNSON, 





28 Plates. Full coloured, 7s. ~ 
JOHN E. Sow I Ss 
Just ready, in 12mo., « oth extra, price 2s 
NHRIST and HIS LAMBS. By the Rev 
/ COLIN M‘CULLOCH, Minister of Montros 
Edinburgh: Moop1e and Loruia) J ) HAMILTON, 


ApAms, and Co.; and JAM NES I d Co 


Now ready 


. price 4s 
[co BASSI: a Tale by SP 
“T think Speranza will obtain’ an 


among the « lren of song. i CS 

“Ugo Bass is fine, und al 1 s Italian 
| liberty will read this poem w 
| SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 8, ¢ 





Hanove a 
yublished, in 


Just pu n Svo., 
PROOFS of the INTERPOL ATION of 














the VOWEL-LETTERS in the TEX HEBREW 
BIBLE, and Grounds thence derive l f 3 
wthorised English Version. By C. W. WALL, D.D., \ 
P t of Trinity College, Dul 
London: WHITTAKER & Co. J in: HopGeEs, Sm & Co. 
(THE WORLD in the CHURCH By 
FRANCIS OSBORN GIFFARD, Vicar [artley 
Vitne 6d 
Printed and published H. GOTELEE I n 
LERBY and Son, 190, Oxt street. Du GEO 
117 Grafton-street \W hester Messrs. J 3 
SON. Basingstol R. Co I Wokingham: W 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, just pt lis hed feap. 8vo. sewed, price 2 
Pe Kk AR in HE ALTH and DISEASE, 
with Practical I arks on the ee ition of Deafness. 
B WILLIAM. HARVEY, R.C.S8 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary a Ear, 
re mon 
London: Henry Rt \w, 356, Strand 
Phis day is published, ] pri los. 6d. 
A Nero CONSTITUTION of the ANIMAL 


CRE ATION, expressed in Structural Appendages, as 





























World | Hair, Horns, Tusks, and Fat. By G. CALVERT HOL! \N] 
peg y " " | M.D., Honor *hysician to the S 1G lh u 
Edited by W. > ACKIE, Ph. D.. F.R.G.S. | JoHN CHURCHILL, N Burlingetor -stt reet 
With above Seven Hundred Illustrations, Views, | Just} ‘pages, 1, bi noha twit “3 Whod B phonserh 2 2 
90) pages, s ted w near r era igs, 
Costumes, Maps, Plans, ge. handsomely bo in clot pri Is.: or st-fre 22s, 2d 
‘*‘ All the articles that we have examined—whether long | \ TREAT ISE ON k IRE A N DI HLT 
rshort—have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in | 4% PROOF DEPOSITORIES and LOCKS and KEYS.. 
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+ “Mr Ffant's method fs ma re simpl s well as more effec- 
OF tive, than that of other professors of the same art.’’"—J} 
} minster Revieu 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. London: LONGMAN and’Co,; and by post from the Aut! 


An extensive series of Maps, embracing the most recent | 


Discoveries, and the latest Political Divisions of Territory, 
in all Parts of the World. 


Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


The Maps are printed on paper mes asuring 22 inches by 
iS inches, and the series will extend to about eighty such 
sheets, comprising nearly One Hundred different Maps. The 
Atlas will extend to about Thirty-two Parts. 


Vv. 
In course of publication, to be completed in about Thirty 
Parts, 2s. each, 
THE 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, 
CIVIL AND MILITARY, RELIGIOUS, 
INTELLECTUAL, AND SOCIAL: 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 
With numerous Annotations, from the Writings of recent 


distinguished Historians, and above One Thousand En- 
gtavings on Wood and Steel. 





BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, City, London; 
and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


| 


| Volumes I., II, and III., for 1853, 1854, and 1855, may still be 


8, New Burlington-street (W. 





” Just published, in extra cloth gilt, Tis e 38. 6d. 
S T. LEONARD; or, The Lisstonary * a 
h Vision. A Poem in blank verse by J. 8. E. 

London: W. Kentrand Co., 51 and 52, Raonaciee (E. C) 


DERBYSHIRE AND SHERWOOD FOREST. 
Now ready, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(THE PEAK and the PLAIN: Scenes in 
Woodland, Field, and Mountain; comprising full des- 
iptions of Derbyshire and Sherwood Forest, including 
Chatsworth, Haddon Hé ill, &. By Dr. SPENCERT. HALL, 
ba the Sherwood Forester 
‘Perhaps the work of its kind that has ever been 
written.'’—Tait's Magazine. 
London: Houston and WRIGHT, 


H OW to BREW ALE at 7d. per Gallon, 

fine as sherry, and an aroma equal to Burton Tenpenny. 
rhis new Practical Treatise is by a Derbyshire man of twenty- 
t years’ labour at the spigot and tun in the best brewery 
in the county. No brewing utensils required, only those for 
household use. Thisis guaranteed to be the best and cheapest 
mode to produce fine ale ever made public, leaving a profit of 
ls. 9d. per gallon 

above, | 


best 


65, Paternoster-row. 
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AR OL INE GIFFARD PHILLIPSON. Fep. 8yo. 
With Po | lds. 6d. 
“Lo 10 1: JOHN Moxon, M uldox-street. 
It is an elegant volume, deve iffectation, and 
t rut! ntly ind bea y told. Era 
+] is one of the m pleasing collections of 
il p ently published. Observer 
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tion a , and its powers of production, 
that w f verse s so fresh in 
its unmista d so ab i graceful and 
wl — h B 
Pens unmusical in versification, they 
ght be f 1 upon their own undoubted 
merits. "—Gent t s Magazin 
Als y the same Authoress, 
EVA: a ‘Romance in Rhyme; and other Poems. 
Pi 
l verse, 0 poe is very soft and flowing In its metre 
ind written one wh " ntly a highly cultivated ear, 
ind, as the sense and thoug declare, much poetic inspira- 
T f rt J ; 
nparison the best thing Mrs. Phillip- 
s of the passages in it are really beau- 
ivery happy and pleasing 
rhe story is prettily tol rhythm is well preserved, 
both the inve n gination of the author appear 
or We usly recommend her poems, 
vill be rea ind not easily forgotten,’ — 
sl Se Vaga 
Eva, and other Poems’ is a very pleasant volume. Mrs. 
Phillipson must still ess forward in her lit career, and 
\ no hesitation will v become no un- 
companion mid Fe 1 Hemans."’— 
\ d, 
GWENDOLINE. aaa WINER ED: a Tale in 
verse. Price 3s. 6d th extra. 


FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, 
ON A NEW PLAN. 


HAVET’S 


Large 8vo, strongly bound, 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH 
CLASS-BOOK ; 


price 6s. 


OR, GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 
MANUAL, 
Prepared expressly for the use of English learners. 
By A. HAVET, 
French Master, Glasgow Athenzum, &c. 

THIS theoretical and practical work, 
which isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is 
uly book required by beginners, being, at the same 


time, adapted to the most advanced students. It contains— 

1. A Progressive French READING-BOOK. 

2. Copious VOCABULARIES, 

3. A Complete AcciDENCE and SYNT AX, exhibiting a con- 
tinus al comparison between the English and the French 
la anguages. 

4. Frencu Lessons illustrative of all the idioms, 

5. Abundant Exercises. 

6. FreNcH CONVERSATIONS upon all topics, &c. 

*.* A specimenof I6p d free to any one apy 
to Monsieur A. Haver, Collegiate School, 
ALLAN ; 


London: Dunav and Co.; W. 


iges forwarde lying 
Glasgow. 


Suwpxrn and Co. 











LIVING 
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The number for 


/ELEBRITTES 
4 4 nH 4 
CELEBRITIES, 
Series of Photographic Portraits, by MAULL and POLYBLANK, 
JULY 


contains— 


CARDINAL WISEMAN with Memoir. 


MAULL and POLYBLANK, 55, 


Gracechurch-street, and 1874, 


Piccadilly ; and DAVID BOGUE, 


Fleet-street. 





Now ready, price 15s. (in 


appropriate cloth boards), 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 


Che Clerical 


Journal and Church 


Cnibersity Chromele ; 


Containing an ample and impartial Record of Ecclesiastical Literature and Progress, Home and 
Foreign, for the year 1856. 


had; price of Vol. 1., 10s. 6d. 


and Vols. II. and III. price 15s. each, in cloth boards, 


*,* To the Theological and Historical Student these volumes will be invaluable as works of reference. 


By order of any Bookseller, or to 


JOHN CROCKFORD 


be had direct from the Publisher. 
, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_ — -- > - - —-— 


L 
MR. RUSKIN’S NEW WORK. 
In crown 8vo. with Illustrations by the Author, 
price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

The ELEMENTS of DRAWING, in 
Letters to Beginners. By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., Author 
of “Modern Painters,” “Stones of Venice,” ‘‘ Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” &c. [Now ready. 

I. 
AN ENGLISHMAN AMONG THE MORMONS, 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


A VISIT to SALT LAKE: being a| 


Journey across the Plains to the Mormon Settlements at | 


Utah. By WILLIAM CHANDLESS. 


IIL. 
NEW VOLUME OF ROBERTSON’'S SERMONS. 
SERMONS, preached at TRINITY 
CHAPEL, Brighton. By the late Rev. F. W. ROBERT- 
SON, M.A., the Incumbent. Third Series. With Portrait. 

Post 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


Iv. 
The MILITIAMAN at HOME and 
ABROAD: being the History of a Militia Regiment. With 
Illustrations by Joun Leecn. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LUT- 


FULLAH, a Mahommedan Gentleman. 


EASTWICK, Esq. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


vi. 


VICTORIA, and the AUSTRALIAN | 


GOLD MINES, in 1857. By WILLIAM WESTGARTH. 
Post 8vo. with Maps. (Nearly ready. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


TH NOVELS. 





THE NEW N 


—+ 


I. 
LUCIAN PLAYFAIR. By THOMAS 
MACKERN. In 3 vols. [Just ready. 


Il. 

THE PROFESSOR. By 
BELL, Author of “Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,’ 
&c, In 2 vols. Just published. 
“ We think the friends of Charlotte Bronté 

sound judgment in publishing ‘The Professor.’ It throws 

a strong light on many of the characteristic turns of her 

thought, on her most cherished feelings, and on the position 

she assumed towards her neighbours and acquaintances. It 
opens a new chapter in the curious psychological study 
afforded by the history of this generous, passionate recluse 

It shows the first germs of conception, which afterwards 

expanded and ripened into the great creations of her ima- 

gination.”—Saturday Review. 


II. 


BELOW the SURFACE: a Story of 

English Country Life. 3 vols. 

“ The book is unquestionably clever and entertaining. It 
is a tale superior to ordinary novels in its practical applica- 
tion to the phases of actual life, The style is level, plain, 
and in good taste—felicitous epigrams flashing through the 
tissue here and there.” — Atheneum. 

*** Below the Surface’ bears out the title well. 
cidents are naturally and dramatically introduced, and all 
the provincial scenes are vividly represented. It is a de- 
cided success.” —Press. 


CURRER 


THE ROUA PASS: or, Sean 


in the Highlands. By ERICK’ MACKENZIE. 3 vols. 
“It is seldom that we have to notice so good a novel as 


the ‘ Roua Pass.’ The story is well contrived and well told; | 
several of the cha- | 


the incidents are natural and varied, 
racters are skilfully drawn, and that of the heroine is fresh, 
powerful, and original. 
with truth and feeling.”—Saturday Review. 

“This novel we have read throngh with the greatest in- 
terest. It is full of life-like descriptions and finished por- 
traits."— Press. 

“ A capital fiction. As a landscape novel it is altogether 
delightful.”— Globe. 


¥, | 
THE EVE of St. MARK: a Romance | 


of Venice. By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 2 vols. 
“The ‘Eve of St. Mark’ is not only well-written, 
adroitly constructed and interesting.”— Atheneum, 


but 


FRIENDS of BOHEMIA; or, Phases | 


of London Life. By E. M. WHITTY, Author of “The 
Governing Classes.” 2 vols post 8vo. 


“Mr. Whitty is a genuine satirist, employing satire for a | 


genuine purpose. You laugh with him very much; but the 
laughter is fruity and ripe in thought. His style is serious, 
and his cast of mind severe. The author has a merriment 
akin to that of Jaques and that of Timon. He works with a 
desire to influence rather than with a wish to amuse.’ 
Atheneum. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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j , . . 
Routledge and Co.'s Publications. 
LATEST BOOK ON NORWAY, WITH wep ragng 

In post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. clot 
* 
JN YPROTECTED F¥ EMALES IN 
NORWAY: or, the Pleasantest Way of Travelling 
on re, passing through Denmark and Sweden. With Nine- 
teen Woodcuts and Three Coloured Mlustrations—all Scandi- 
navian Ske — from Nature. 

_ London: GrorGe RoutLepGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 
~ WM. HOWTTE S HOMES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 
In 1 vol. price 8s. 6d. cloth gilt, 

OMES and HAUNTS of the BRITISH 
POETS. By WM. HOWITT. With Forty Illustrations, 
and Frontispiece by BimKeET Foster. 
‘This work has been entirely revised, and much additional 
matter introduced.” Walter Savage Landor, in a letter to 
No work ever delighted me more than your 
‘Homes and Haunts.’ 
_London: Grorce RovtiencE and Co., Farringdon-street. — 
PERCY’S R pase ES. E DITED BY THE REV 
A. WILLMOTT. 
pen... in &vo., price 5s, Cloth gilt, " a 
PE DRCY’ § REL [QU ES of “ANCIENT 
POETRY. A New Edition, with Introductions entirely 
ind many Notes. By the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT. 
Illustrated by CoRRBorlp. 

Sir Walter Scott says, “I do believe I never read a book 
half so frequently, or with half the enthusiasm, as I did 
‘Bishop Percy's R clique s of Ancient Poetry.’ 

London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon- “street. — 

NEW WORK ON CHINA. 
In 1 vol., post 8vo., price 6s., cloth gilt. 7 
IFE IN CHINA. By Rev. W. C. 
MILNE, M.A., for many years Missionary among the 
Chinese. With original Maps of Ningpo, Shanghai, China 
Proper. Inland Tour from Ning gpo to Canton, from Sketches by 
Author. 

‘ This book, it is hoped, may do its part in diffusing in this 
country a more faithful and a juster knowledge of the Chinese 

and help to rid us of those false, as well as ridiculous, 
impressions so long encouraged re garding that nation and its 

ial state.”’"—Z-rtract from Preface. 
_ London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon- street. 
RAILWAY LIBRARY.—NEW VOL UME. 
Price 1s. 6d. boards, 
7 

TI O LET; or, THE DANSEUSE. 

‘ This work, on its first appearance, created great ex- 
citement, its auth ship being as great a mystery as was that 
of ‘ Waverley. 

Lately published, price 1s. 6d. each, 
Hook. Etecrra. By the Author of 
Guy Fawkes. Ainsworth.? “ Rockingham.” 
CHELSEA VETERANS. Gleig. RockrnenaM; or, The Younger 
VALERIE. Marryat Brother. 
Martin Beck. Harris. Tortogu O BRIEN. 
Sedgwick. ZINGRA, THE GIPSY. 
Price 2s. each. 
the Irish Gil | OLD St. Pavr’s. Ainsworth. 
ARTHUR O'LEARY. Lever. 


CREGAN, 
slas, 

TyLNey Hatt T. Hood 

On the 15th July, PRAIRTE BIRD. _ By Hon. C, A. Murray. 
London: Gt ORGE tOUTL EDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 


eve nth E ‘dition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 








| LL» BRET HON’S FRENCH GRAMM: AR. 


The plainest, easiest, 
Dec. 1855, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


Just published, feap. — — cloth, 3s. 6d., morocco 


Prov ERBIAL & MOR AL THOUGHTS. 
In a Series of Essays) By CHARLES HENRY 
HANGER. 

London: JAMES CorntsH, 297, Holborn (w. C.) 


In a few days, 1 vol. — Bvo. ‘cloth, 218., an Illustrated 


and completest ever published.’ 
Educational Gazette, 
London : 


| MPHE KAFIRS of N AT: AL and the ZULU 


COUNTRY. By the Rev. JOSEPH SHOOTER, late 
Missionary in Natal, and now Curate of Holy Trinity and St. 
Mary, Guildford. 

London: EF. 


THE ESTATE 


STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross (S. . ae 


JOURNAL Department 
in THE FIELD, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
NEWSPAPER, collects the amplest information res ectine 
Estates, Country Mansions, Sporting Quarters, &c., ¢ for 
Sale or to Let; it also gives a weekly account of the prices 
realised by, and the names of purchasers of, Estates, -&c. 
Price 5d., or a copy for six stamps. 
Office, 2 to 5, vn ‘X-street, serene 

~ Ontist July 1857, No. , New Series, p' 


r ME JOURN Ne of PSYC HOLOGICAL 
Ee DICINE. Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D.. 
Oxon. CONTENTS. 
’ Neglected Brain Disease—Suicide; 
2. The Demon of Socrates. 
8. State of Lunacy in Scotland. 
. Statistics of Insanity. 
5. On the Increase of Insanity. 
3. The Asylums of Italy, Germany, and France. 
7. Popular Psychological Literature, 
3. Spencer's Psycholos 
9. State of Lunacy in E ingland. 
London: Joun CuurcHiLt, New Burlington-street. 


Price 3s.; Annual Subscription, 10s.; No X. for July, 


x r T rT 
THE SANITARY REVIEW and 
JOURNAL of PUBLIC HEALTH. Edited by Dr. 
RIC HARDSON. This number contains articles on Sweating 
kness in England—Dr. Webb; Diseased Food and Disease; 
Epitome of Sanitary Literature; Hygitne of the Turkish 
Army—Mr. Radcliffe; Sanitary Legislation the first Duty ofa 
| Government—Mr. Daniel; Nursery Government in its Sani- 
tary Aspects—Dr. Barker; Sanitary State of Huddersfield— 
Mr. Knaggs; Progress of Epidemics in England, contributed 
by forty observers; Sanitary Legislation ; Transactions of the 

| Epide miological Socie 
London: T. RicHARDS, 37, Great Queen-street, and by all 
Booksellers. 


“ There is a novelty ans a vein 88 a every page.”’—Critic. 





post 


“4 
| THE IRISH ‘QU ARTE RLY REVIEW, 
No. XXVL, Vol. VII.—Conrents: A Letter, from the 
Editor to the Lord Lieutenant, on Soup and Sanctification. 
Art. 1. Odd Phases in Literature ; Fourth Paper. Attorneys 
and their Education. 3. Irish Songs. 4. Pilgrims and Pil- 
| grimages. 5. Rogues All? Reality and pM nag 6. in- 
| ciples and Parties; The Young Parliament. 7. Who Wrote 
| the Waverley Novels? 8. Recent African Explorations. 9. 
a wder Hill on the Prevention of Crime. 10. Alison’s Last! 
1} The Government and the Irish Valuation Officers. 12. 
74 Qui arterly Record of the Progress of Reformatory Schools and 
| of Prison Discipline, 
Dublin: W. B. Ke.ty, 8, Grafton-street. London: SIMPEIS, 
\ MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 





NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY 


MR. BENTLEY 
IN JULY. 
nee 
VOL. IV, OF 
HORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A., 
Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


8vo. with 


CHINA, AUSTRALIA, and the ISLANDS 
of the PACIFIC in 1855-56. 


By J. D'EWES, Esq. Post 8vo. with an Illustration. 


Il. 
VOL. III. (and concluding volume) of 
HISTORY OF 


THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


IV. 

SINAI, THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN, 
Wanderings around the Birthplace of the Prophet and acrogs 
the Ethiopian Desert from Sawallin to Khartoum. 

By JAMES HAMILTON, 


Author of *‘ Wanderings in Northern Africa.” Post 8yo. 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH; 
Or, LIFE IN CANADA. 


New Edition. Feap. 8vo. with Frontispiece, Two Shillings. 


STONES OF THE VALLEY. 


By the Rev. W. S. SYMONDS, F.G.S., Author of * Old 
Stones.” 


Foolscap 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Vit. 
NEARER AND DEARER. 
By CUTHBERT BEDE, Author of ‘‘ Verdant Green.” 
Crown 8vo. with numerous Comic Illustrations, Two Shillings, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 








MESSRS. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—— wen 


I. 
A JULY HOLIDAY 
IN SAXONY, BOHEMIA, AND SILESIA. 
By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “ Londoner’s Walk to the Land's End.” 
Post 8vo. 9s. [This day. 


—_——_ 


IL 
THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 
With Illustrations. A Cheap Edition. Uniform with 
Mr. Thackeray’s “ Miscellaneous Essays.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


ml. 
NEW SERIAL, by the Author of “Harry Lorreqves.” 
IN MONTHLY NUMBERS. 

Just published, No. I., price Is., of 


DAVENPORT DUNN, 
A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By CHARLES LEVER. With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


IV. 
Just published, price 5s. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. IX. 


ConTENTS : 
1, MR. LEVER'S NOVELS. 
2. RECENT RESEARCHES IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
3. LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
4. THE ALLEGED NON-EXISTENCE SHAKE- 


PEARE. 

5, CRITICAL THEORIES OF BAUR, AND OTHERS, 
ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

6. MISS BRONTE. 

7. LORD BROUGHAM. 

8. THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 

9, THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND MIDDLE- 
CLASS EDUCATION. 

10. THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 

11, BOOKS OF THE QUARTER 
READING SOCIETIES, 


—— 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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SUITABLE FOR 


: = ——= 

LoNDON: Printed by by JouN CRocKForD, of 10, Park-road, Hamp- 
stead (N.W.), in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, } 
Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Bloomsbury 
and published by thesaid JouN CROCKFORD. at 29, Easex-~ street. Strand, 
in the City of Westminster (W.C.), on Wednedsay, July 15, 1857. 
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